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‘Let us demand the impeachment of a president who has 
lied to us so massively that we do not trust him to 
make the peace we so urgently demand’ 
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“ Buttons are a signal of our defeat . . . 
they mean we have placed ourselves 
outside the political process, that we 
will settle for the cruel joke, the hip 
laugh . . . in a democracy laughter is a 


secondary weapon.” 
photo: Black Star Agency 


Dave McReynolds is 36 years old and Field 
Secretary of the War Resisters’ League. He 
was for some years on the National Commit- 
tee of the American Socialist Party. In 1964 
he debated with Dave Dellinger in the Ameri- 
can journal “Liberation” as to whether or 
not radicals and libertarian socialists should 
back Lyndon Johnson’s presidential candidacy; 
he argued that they should, and he actively 
campaigned for the election of Johnson. He 
burned his draft card on November 6, 1965. 
This “ open letter ” first appeared three weeks 
ago in the “‘ Los Angeles Free Press.” 


An open letter can be read by anyone. You are 
welcome to read it or not, but let me explain what 
this letter is about and to whom it is addressed. 
It is a letter about Vietnam and Johnson and Death. 
If you support the war in Vietnam because you want 
the National Liberation Front to win, this letter 
is not addressed to you. (I admire and respect the 
courage of the NLF but I think I respect the Budd- 
hists there more, struggling without guns, and in 
their naivete hoping to touch the mechanical heart 
of McNamara through self-immolation. They have 
died without killing - the greatest courage - and if 
anyone were to have my loyalty it would be the 
Buddhists.) 


To you... 


If you support the war in Vietnam because you want 
America to win you are reading the wrong news- 
paper in the first place. 


If you are Max Lerner or Herman Kahn or Sidney 
Hook I am sorry about that, for your knowledge 
has cut you off from wisdom. I would write to you if 
I could, but it is not in my power: I write in one 
language and you read in another. 


If you are one of the millions of liberals who oppose 
the war in Vietnam but argue that because America 
is a great power it “cannot simply withdraw,” then 
I am not writing to you. You are obsessed by power 
and its obligations. I am obsessed, haunted by people 
and why they die and how they might live. 


If, finally, you are a Goldwater supporter, I congratu- 
late you: your candidate won after all. Goldwater 
lives: in the White House. Beyond that we have 
little to say to one another just now, for your religion 
is a blend of nationalism and anti-Communism and 
the murder of little children who might, in their 
ee steal your yogurt and smash your colour 


I am writing to you who are so agonised over Viet- 


nam, so hurt and wounded and angry and sick, at 
one and the same time, that you have withdrawn 
behind a facade of buttons (badges) and bumper 
stickers. “Sterilise LBJ: No More Ugly Children.” 
“Kill For Peace.” “‘We Shall Overkill.” “LSD Not 
LBJ.” I am writing to those of you who do not 
know whether you are pacifists or not. Whether you 
support the NLF or not. 


I am writing to those of you who are not clear 
whether Vietnam is an inherent aspect of capitalism 
or a horrible accident. I am writing to those of you 
who might even support the war if the murders 
were at least done honestly, but who rebel against 
the systematic and deliberate policy of lying practised 
so openly (and so consciously) by McNamara and 
Rusk and Rostow. And Johnson. 


A dirty war 


I write to those of you who are unclear where you 
stand on the whole question of Communism versus 
the Free World but who feel there is something 
basically filthy about sending B-52s from the absolute 
security of Guam to make absolutely safe raids over 
South Vietnam where, from miles above the wretched 
earth, they drop tens of thousands of tons of high 
explosive through the monsoon clouds upon targets 
they have never seen, upon children whose language 
they cannot speak, upon troops they will never con- 
front in honest battle. 


I write to those of you who, cowards like myself, 
at least send no others to die, and find it a thing 
without honour to be ruled by a man who has never 
seen battle but who has committed 300,000 American 
boys to the swamps and jungles and stench of this 
war and who can then say, from the guarded security 
of the White House or his Texas ranch, that “we” 
will not weary. 


We say it is a dirty war. We mean it is an obscene 
war, a pornographic war. A war waged by the order of 
moral perverts. I write to those of you (and there are 
hot so many) who do not require a twenty page 
political analysis with quotes from the New York 
Times and scholarly sources to know or to sense that 
in Johnson we have at last found the equivalent of 
Stalin and of Hitler: a man without a moral centre. 


You are a mixed “underground” but I address you 
all, housewives and queers, stray cops and acid heads 
and ex-Communists and neurotics and starving artists. 
I address all of you who have seen through flames 
of napalm the trembling nightmare of Johnson's 
inner mind and have found there is none: that his 
mind (and the minds of his associates) is turned 
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to death and to power: our death and his power. 
It is to you that I write. 


I do not write you marching orders, for orders 
enough have been given. I do write to say that 
children are dying in Vietnam and all our buttons 
will not save them. Our bumper stickers are only a 
fun game, to irritate the enemy and tickle the 
friend. 


Johnson rules and in his name men die by the 
thousands and tens of thousands. Misguided but brave 
Americans kill for the sake of a lie, a whole set of 
lies, in which they have been taught to believe. 
Thousands upon thousands of Vietnamese of all ages 
and conditions have died, die and will die. Death is 
in the air and it will not be dissipated by the wearing 
of a button. 


Opting out 


I write to say that buttons and bumper stickers are 
a signal of our defeat. A sign that we have yielded. 
They mean we have placed ourselves outside the 
political process, that we will settle for the cruel 
joke, the sharp satire, the hip laugh. In a dictatorship 
satire is deadly and laughter is effectively subversive. 
But this is not a dictatorship (or else I could not 
write this or you read it) and the nation is not 
totalitarian (otherwise we would be arrested with our 
buttons on). For al] its faults this is a kind of 
democracy and in a democracy, weakened as it may 
be, laughter is a secondary weapon. 


The issue is how to get rid of Johnson before he 
kills us all. Opting out, in whatever form, will not 
make Johnson go away. The real world and the dying 
children are still there and if we trip out to a world 
of private beauty it will be flawed by the unsilenced 
and unsilenceable consciousness of death in Viet- 
nam: death that is not natural, death that is chemi- 
cal, napalm, gas, and cordite. 


Let me begin by discussing the unthinkable act of 
assassination. Assassination would seem to be the 
easy way, and in a country where such an act oc- 
curred less than three years ago with Kennedy and 
shortly after with Malcolm X, and in a country where 
an Eagle Scout and ex-Marine could cut down fifteen 
lives In Austin, it is perhaps better to face this issue 
than to pretend it does not exist. 


I begin by ruling out assassination because I am 
@ pacifist and believe there is the light of God 
in the least among us. It was in Eichmann, it was in 
Hitler, it was in Stalin, and I must believe it is 
in Johnson (and even in McNamara) or abandon my 
pacifist faith. 


Iam also a Marxist, and if I recognise that the high 
crime rate in the Negro ghetto can only be under- 
stood in terms of the social conditions of the ghetto, 
then I must also recognise that the high crime rate 
of the White House also can only be understood in 
terms of the social condition of America. 


So, both as a religious pacifist and as a Marxist I 
know that Johnson is not unique, not a monster 
without precedent. He is a product of America. 


Focus 


I know that we are all involved in Vietnam, that in a 
certain objective sense_we gave our permission for 
it before it happened. This does not necessarily rule 
out assassination, it only explains why I would be 
unable to nerve myself to pull the trigger. I will 
not kill my fellow, whether he is in Vietnam or in 
Washington. I will not try to obliterate the sins of 
a nation by taking the life of a single man. 


But there are other reasons. Johnson did not get us 
into Vietnam; that was the work of Eisenhower and 
Kennedy. We remain in Vietnam not only because 
Johnson is too much of a coward to risk his political 
career by getting us out (and thus facing Nixon's 
accusation in 1968 that he “sold out” to the Com- 
munists and let America “be defeated by pint-sized 
guerrillas ”), but because of political forces grouped 
around him. Johnson is the symbol and he must bear 
the responsibility. But behind him are the State 
Department and the Pentagon. 


To remove Johnson without a discussion of how or why 
we went into Vietnam will change nothing. If any- 
thing the killing of Johnson by someone who opposed 
the war would be exactly the act that would arouse 
the nation to full support for the war. Johnson 
might fall, but the next day the dikes around Hanoi 
would be bombed and a million would die. 


We do not overcome the violence in Vietnam by 
adding our own violence to it. We do not resolve 
political issues by terror. 


But I assume that those of you to whom I write have 
seen blood enough and would have done with killing 
altogether. So, then, how do we deal with Johnson? 
Are we stuck with him through to 1972? Is there 
nothing we can do now? If we are convinced, as I 
am and many of you are, that the State Department 
and the Pentagon have no desire to negotiate peace 
but seek a military victory, and would not be unhappy 
about a chance to fight China, what can we do? 


I praise, of course, all current efforts to educate 
the public: street corner meetings, door to door 


visitation, leafleting of downtown areas, mass demon- 
strations, the encouragement of young men to refuse 
military service. But I have in mind a further step. 
We run peace candidates (which is good) but operate 
on the assumption that Johnson himself is invulner- 
able, that we can do no more than pin on a button 
saying “LSD Not LBJ.” I suggest we move beyond 
buttons. I suggest that in every town and city across 
the country we draft soberly worded ‘“ Impeach 
LBJ” petitions, circulate them, hold press confer- 
ences to announce them, and send them off to our 
Congressmen and Senators, demanding they begin 
impeachment proceedings. 


Six months ago I muttered about impeaching John- 
son but felt it was so far out and non-political that it 
would be a waste of time. It was too extreme a 
position to win any following and, in any case, if we 
could get the man impeached we would only have 
Hubert Humphrey to show for it, which is small 
progress, if any. 


I think now, however, that it is important to raise the 
slogan because it personalises the political debate. 
Johnson has sought to silence and to intimidate us 
with charges of being “nervous nellies.” He has 
sought to equate dissent with treason. Shrewd politi- 
cian that he is, he has sought to make us the issue, 
rather than to debate or discuss the actual Vietnam 
policies. 


It is time for us to make Johnson the issue. It would 
give the anti-war movement a focus. We would no 
longer be immobilised behind our buttons, tripping 
out in despair. 


We cannot succeed, of course, in impeaching LBJ, but 
we can succeed in forcing the Vietnam debate off 
dead centre. 


Dishonest 


Just now all the liberals are agreed on two proposi- 
tions, the first being that the Vietnam war is an 
utter disaster and probably a crime, and the second 
being that Johnson is utterly sincere in his desire 
to negotiate. Bullshit. Johnson has no intention of 
negotiating. He has blocked and side tracked and 
sabotaged every move towards negotiation. 


The immunity of Johnson from direct political attack 
is incredible. He is perhaps the most dishonest man 
ever elected president and there is no excuse for 
anyone any longer believing a word he says. Let us 
remove his immunity. Let us demand the impeach- 
ment of a president who has lied to us so massively 
that we do not trust him to make the peace he 
claims to seek and which we so urgently demand. 


We cannot, I repeat, get Johnson impeached: the 
Congress today behaves with all the abject servility 
of the Roman Senate under the Caesars. But does 
their silence justify ours? Are we to agree that the 
course of our foreign policy is quite mad but that 
we ought not to do anything extreme? What more 
does Johnson have to do before we rise up and 
demand that he get the hell out of the White House? 
We dishonoured ourselves by voting him in; are we 
now to dishonour ourselves by our silence? 


We cannot really make any headway until we make 

it clear that not only do we think the government 

is wrong, but that we think it is lying. Shaking public 

confidence in the integrity of the government is a 

pasic pigelt towards a real examination of the Vietnam 
ebacle. 


Second, it is time for us to begin thinking, seriously, 
about running a write-in ticket for President in 1968. 
I am not talking about the nonsense of a “ new party,” 
nor the delusion that a protest ticket could really 
win. But a protest ticket doesn’t have to win in order 
to win. That is, the chance for public debate, for 
TV time, for the education of the public to the 
issues, all of those things are possible with a serious, 
well-organised and well-financed write-in campaign. 
And to achieve that much constitutes a victory. Nor 


,am I talking about a ticket that all 10,000 of us could 


regent ERE like Timothy Leary and Ralph Ginz- 
urg). 


Names 


I am talking about a ticket that hundreds of thousands 
of people might vote for. Because there are that many 
Americans, including some Republicans, who voted 
for Johnson in 1964 and who would not vote for him 
now if the Republicans were to run Adolph Hitler 
instead of Barry Goldwater. These are good, decent, 
honest, square Americans. They don’t wear buttons, 
they rarely if ever join in demonstrations. They are 
simply disillusioned and they are there, all across 
the nation, from Seattle to Atlanta to Philadelphia 
to Minneapolis. Let us provide them with a ticket 
in 1968 which they can support with honour and 
without feeling they have been mousetrapped into 
psychedelic politics of some kind. 


There are a host of good names to choose from: 
Norman Thomas, A. Phillip Randolph, Martin Luther 
King, H. Stuart Hughes, Linus Pauling, Benjamin 
Spock, Seymour Melman, A. J. Muste, James Farmer, 
ca Lewis, Julian Bond, and more than a few 
others. 


Let us not be forced, again, to choose between a 


Goldwater and a Johnson, only to find that in our 
victory we have been defeated. If, for example, the 
Nobel Peace Prize winners, Pauling and King, were 
to get 200,000 write-in votes they would have been 
defeated; but so massive a protest vote would amount 
to a great victory. Not only morally, but also politi- 
cally. 


Even the fact that we would not, under any circum- 
stances, ever again vote for Johnson creates a political 
pressure upon liberal Democrats to dump Johnson 
at the 1968 convention. 


Moral defective 


After all, liberal Democrats who think impeachment is 
too “extreme” and “write-in campaigns” too im- 
practical, stil] have the option of running Fulbright or 
Kennedy or Morse in the 1968 Democratic presidential 
primaries. Or is even that too extreme? Why should 
we assume that we have a kind of constitutional 
monarchy and are stuck with a mora] defective as 
president until 1972? 


I close this letter by saying again that my audience 
is small. I write to those of you who want us out 
of Vietnam not because you support one side or the 
other, but because America has lost the right to stay 
in Vietnam on any terms, and because even small 
countries have the right to wage their own civil wars 
and make their own ghastly mistakes without the 
bloody intervention of major powers. 


I write to those of you who do not side with China 
or Russia or Hanoi or the National Liberation Front, 
but come down on the side of the people of Vietnam. 
It is on their behalf that I remind you that buttons 
do not close down napalm plants or end bombing 
raids. 


Our buttons mean we are hiding in the trenches, 
giggling over our clever slogans in order to keep 
from weeping. It is time for us to get out of those 
trenches and begin advancing against the White 
House. It is there, and not in Hanoi, that America 
faces her greatest enemy. 


Editor’s note: Under American law impeachment 
proceedings can be made against any citizen, though 
proceedings most usually involve public officials. 
The House of Representatives prosecutes, the Senate 
judges, and the US Chief: Justice presides. A two 
thirds majority in the Senate is required for an 
impeachment to succeed. The charges involved in 
impeachment include “treason, bribery, and other 
high crimes or misdemeanours”; “high crimes” 
would presumably cover crimes against international 
law and crimes “against humanity,” both of them 
pertinent in Johnson’s case. 


The earliest impeachment seems to have occurred in 
1797, when Senator Blunt was impeached for con- 
spiring to raid the Spanish colonies and for inciting 
Indians to make war upon the US government. In 
1876 an impeachment of Secretary of State William 
Bellknap was attempted, but he resigned from office 
before proceedings could begin. Between 1803 and 
1912 several High Court and Federal Circuit judges 
were impeached and removed from office; and between 
1912 and 1923 three state governors were successfully 
impeached on charges of misappropriation of public 
funds, bribery and embezzlement. 


The only US president ever to have been impeached 
was, ironically enough, Andrew Johnson in 1868. The 
attempt did not succeed, the Senate failing to reach 
the necessary two-thirds majority by one vote. Given 
a hard enough campaign within the next two years, 
it might be possible in 1968 to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of that event with impeach- 
ment of the second President Johnson. 
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ALAN MIMARDIERE 


“There is no physical paradise in 
which sex and human relationships 
can be enjoyed without their social 
implications. Morgan’s retreat into 
his own mental game reserve 
marks a refusal to admit this. 


Morgan: failure 
of a loving man 


In a recent interview Jean Renoir singled 
out the English cinema as best reflecting 
the customs of the period in which we 
live. It’s true that Morgan - A Suitable 
Case For Treatment is firmly rooted in 
the social reality of modern Britain, and 
indeed the film’s very concern with 
wringing humour from Morgan’s own 
idiosyncratic behaviour, at the expense 
of making a more general statement, 
is a contemporary trait. Nevertheless, 
although there seems to be a confusion 
of ends, Morgan cannot be equated with 
Giuliana in Antonioni’s The Red Desert, 
whose illness is shown as having no rela- 
tionship to the society in which she 
lives (the industrial landscape through 
which she walks forming simply an illus- 
tration of her state of mind). 


Morgan is shown standing between two 
worlds, but belonging to neither: the 
militantly communist world of his youth 
and the bourgeois world of his wife. 
His inability to live in either leads him 
finally into a third world of fantasy. 
Lying in his ape suit on the rubbish 
tip by the Thames, Morgan imagines him- 
self shot down not only by his ex-wife 
and her mother, but also by militant 
workers. He is the image of the out- 
sider, the loving man: unwilling to ac- 
cept the crueller side of the class con- 
flict; too much of an individualist to 
join the bourgeoisie. The symbols of 
revolution have become simply a means 
of aggression in his personal world. 


In its search for humour the film em- 
phasises the current conflict rather than 
Its causes. In the figure of Morgan’s 
mother, a_  sore-footed Stalinist who 
pays yearly visits to Highgate cemetery, 
communism seems an anachronism; and 
this personification gives little idea of 
its importance in Morgan’s past. His wife 
Leonie, on the other hand, is an attrac- 
tive embodiment of bourgeois values. 
Morgan remains wedded to his past 
enough to want her without her inevit- 
able accompaniments; the impossibility 
of attaining this is central to Morgan’s 
breakdown. 

There is no physical paradise in which 
sex and human relationships in general 
can be enjoyed without their social im- 
plications. Morgan’s retreat into his own 
mental game reserve, the world of 
Tarzan and King Kong, marks a refusal 
to admit this. By implication, the film 
brings us face to face with our own 
compromises, our own attempts to build 
a personal world which will save us 
from the difficulties of accepting the 
possibility of social change. : 
The film ends on a note of irony. Leonie, 
beautiful in the sunshine, visits Morgan 
in the mental hospital to tell him she 
is pregnant with his child. Cold comfort 
for Morgan, who is left creating a giant 
hammer and sickle in the hospital’s 
flower bed! The question is not whether 
Morgan is a suitable case for treatment, 
but what kind of treatment he needs. 
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GORDON PETERS’ DEFENCE REVIEW a fortnightly survey 


The cost of peace in Indonesia 


On the face of it, the signature of a 
peace agreement between Indonesia and 
Malaysia on August 11 should be the 
occasion for general pleasure. As wars 
go, it was never a particularly hot one. 
114. Commonwealth servicemen were 
killed in the campaign, 181 wounded and 
none captured. 

Indonesia is reported to have lost 590 
men, 181 were wounded and 771 taken 
prisoner. In fact, much of the work of 
the British troops involved was semi- 
governmental, and the Malaysian regime 
may find it difficult to take over this 
aspect of their presence, particularly if 
it tries to replace the British forces man 
for man with combat troops. 

But the peace has been bought at more 
cost than most wars; and it is still 
essentially insecure. 

Despite its claim to desire elections, the 
Indonesian government is representative 
mainly of the military, and in particular, 
of the Army. Some elements in the 
marines and the navy are still believed 
to owe more loyalty to Sukarno than 
Suharto. The President is still revered 
in the outer island, and the PNI nation- 
alist party hopes that he will continue 
as their buffer against the forces. The 
political parties have been warned 
against taking sympathisers of the PKI 
Communists into their ranks, but the 
connection between nationalism and 
even socialism has never been very 
strong, as Jan Pluvier’s excellent Con- 
frontations (now available from the 
OUP) clearly shows. With killing con- 
tinuing, only a bold and dedicated man 
wil involve himself with the Commun- 
ists. 

Official complicity in the massacre of 
Communists, real and alleged, is steadily 
being confirmed. The new government, 


with which we are now re-opening “ nor- 
mal” relations, bears a scarcely-paral- 
leled blood-guilt. The killings were 
spurred by the coup of September 30 
last year which, as we have shown earlier 
looked oddly rigged. However the killings 
of the six generals were motivated, the 
violence which followed shows no neces- 
sarily political pattern. In the Banjumas 
region of south central Java youth gangs 
attacked adults, debtors slaughtered 
creditors, and tenants revenged them- 
selves on landlords. 

A reporter from the New York Times, 
Seymour Topping, found on a tour of 
the former political centres of Com- 
munist influence, that executions were 
largely carried out by the military in 
Central Java, while in East Java and 
Bali the populations were incited by the 
army and police. The military shot Com- 
munists; the population beheaded their 
victims or disembowelled them with 
knives, swords or bamboo spears. Such 
were the refinement and imaginative- 
ness of some of the methods of execu- 
tion that one wonders how long the sacri- 
fice had been planned, at least uncon- 
sciously. 

The civilian executioners in the holiday 
isle of Bali were known as Tamins and 
were given loose black shirts and trous- 
ers by the armv to identify themselves. 
In East Java, the killings mostly took 
place before the feast of Ramadan be- 
gan; they were mostly carried out by 
army-trained squads of Ansor, a Mus- 
lim youth organisation. The Muslim lead- 
er of the Kediri district, a leader of the 
powerful Muslim Scholars party, said the 
killing had been the “ will of God.” 

Yet the massacre is strangely unmoti- 


vated; the New York Times correspon- 
dent confirms that there is little evidence 


that the PKI was planning a coup, des- 
pite stories of Communists digging 
graves before September 30. The Bali- 
nese apparently smile gently and tell 
questioners that the events were “a 
family affair” and are best forgotten; 
they hope the tourists will return soon. 
It is said that Communist interference 
with traditional ways “‘ spawned hate”: 
the PKI had introduced new dances with 
a labour theme into the ancient rituals 
of the Legong. Others suggest a Malthu- 
sian cause: land hunger. 


Whatever the deep-lying motives, and 
these could very well be connected with 
starvation, poverty and ignorance, there 
is no doubt that the new government 
bears responsibility for the killings. 
Major General Sumitro, the military 
governor of East Java told an interviewer 
that Suharto had issued a detailed order 
in mid-November that the PKI should 
be destroyed “structurally and ideolo- 
gically.” He agreed that most local com- 
manders “did their utmost to kill as 
many cadres of the PKI as possible.” 


e e s 


The new Indonesian Foreign Minister, 
Mr Malik, has emphasised that Indone- 
sia’s politics will continue to be “ social- 
ist.” It is also important to note that the 
peace treaty depends at present on elec- 
tions being held in Sabah and Sarawak, 
which, if they take place, will have re- 
moved one of the major grievances which 
led to the confrontation. Should these 
fail to take place, Sukarno’s supporters 
may be in a position to urge its renewal. 
Furthermore, there are reports that in 
Central Java the Muslim Scholars and 
Nationalists are struggling to eliminate 
each other, at times physically, before 
ee Indonesian elections in two years 
ime. 


So the situation in Indonesia itself is far 


from stable. Meanwhile, the end of 
confrontation may re-awaken the ethnic 
rivalries in Malaysia, and in the dis- 
puted territories. Renewed local Com- 
munist activity is reported and the 
Chinese - in many ways the Jews of 
the Far East - may continue to seek 
Communist support as some guarantee 
against persecution. 


The end of confrontation also raises 
wider problems; so long as the British 
remained, the area was to some degree 
isolated from America’s Far East ob- 
sessions. Now Malaysia is flirting with 
the American dominated ASPAC; it is 
to be hoped that Indonesian influence, 
if it is exercised, will still tend against 
accepting the Chinese bogey theory, and 
that the eventual) alignment in the area 
will be an economic Maphilindo and not 
as part of a militarised containment-of- 
China alliance. 


However, such a development will be a 
matter of policy, and not luck; a genu- 
ine non-alignment will involve again 
coming to terms with local communism, 
and that in its turn demands a genuine 
social revolution, for the failure of econ- 
omic planning and the continuing tradi- 
tionalism are the real enemies of the 
area. Britain, in particular, has a tricky 
but vital role to play; there must be aid 
which gets to the people who need it for 
a change, but is not tied and thus neo- 
colonial in character. There should be a 
good deal more criticism of the new 
regime in Indonesia, and assurances, 
however belated, of the preservation of 
human rights should accompany Its re- 
turn to the United Nations. Plans 
should be put in hand at the earliest 
opportunity for the military and politi- 
cal neutralisation of the whole area. 
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EDITORIALS 


The battle for Rhodesia 


“A strong claim that economic sanctions 
are at last having a serious effect on 
Rhodesia and a promise that Britain is 
ready to have them made tougher were 
expected from Mr Wilson in face of 
African mockery when he addressed the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ confer- 
ence this afternoon.” 

A striking start to Robert Carvel’s front. 
page story in Tuesday’s lunch edition 
of the Evening Standard. At the end of 
the piece, Mr Carve] revealed that “a 
fierce propaganda battle is developing 
outside the conference room, with the 
British delegation playing a full part in 
it.” That much we could have guessed, 
if only from the way Mr Carvel’s article 
featured the passive voice, with an abun- 
dance of expressions like “it is authori- 
tatively estimated that.” ; 

Since we are not engaged in this pro- 
paganda battle at close quarters, and 
since some results of the prime minis- 
ters’ conference will be known by the 
time this issue of Peace News is on sale, 
this particular kind of speculation is 
not going to appear here. Some things, 
however, must be said. 

One, that if it is true that Mr Wilson 
will not ask the UN to impose mandatory 
sanctions because Britain cannot afford 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


China, What can you say about it? On 
page 8 John Papworth reminds us that 
it’s a bigger and more complex place 
than you might think. Fair enough: the 
Great Cultural Revolution, in its own 
way, is emphasising the point, and inci- 
dentally undermining older Chinese pro- 
paganda, which always managed to give 
the impression that everything in China 
was smart and new, and everyone loyally 
followed Chairman Mao. Now we sud- 
denly hear of counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments defying the Red Guards; street 
fighting, even. How did these remnants 
of the past manage to survive so long? 
Why was there still a Square of Heaven- 
ly Peace around, only now to be given 
a suitably revolutionised name? 

This Great Cultural Revolution nonsense 
suffers from all the worst Communist 
faults: it is cruel, heavy-handed, and 
boring. Yesterday I opened a copy of 
some Peking publication, and found it 
full of pictures of Chairman Mao ap- 
plauding himself, headlines about the 
happy millions supporting Chairman 
Mao, the Great Thinker, initiator of the 
Great Cultural Revolution, and so, inter- 
minably, on. Since in about twenty years 
time it'll all be denounced as a harm- 
ful deviation from the path of socialist 
legality, incorrect cult of the personality 
and the like, why bother? And in par- 
ticular, why bother to print all this 
tedious propaganda? The only people 
who take any notice of it are your 
Victor Zorzas, who actually seem to 
enjoy it, or your Senator Stennises, who 
see it all as additional evidence for the 
bomb-China thesis. 


Meanwhile, of course, we are busy with 
our own little cultural revolution, which 
has a somewhat different tendency, and 
certainly has its fairly good points, like 
mini-skirts. Its bad points_are things like 
threatening to pull down St Pancras; 
but I’m glad to see that a healthy 
resistance movement is shaping up on 
this particular question. 

In fact, there are pockets of resistance 
to the giant stride of progress in all 
sorts of unlikely places. For instance, 
until I went to Héchst im Odenwald last 
month for a conference, I'd spent very 
little time in Germany, and hardly 
strayed from an autobahn or _ haupt- 
bahnhof. I was therefore delighted to 
find that there exist small backward 


them, this is an extraordinary admission. 
Britain has done many things which 
we can’t afford, like fight two world wars 
and spend a great deal of money on 
armaments which we hope not to use 
and in some cases become obsolete as 
soon as they are made. In a minor way, 
we do rather odd things like spending 
dollars on carrots from Texas. What Mr 
Wilson presumably means is that public 
opinion would not stand for the econ- 
omic consequences of sanctions; this 
makes an interesting contrast to his 
speech to the TUC, which argued that 
“the government must govern,” regard- 
less of other people’s opinions. _ 

Two, that Kenneth Kaunda, in his state- 
ment published in last weekend’s Sunday 
Times, made the perfectly reasonable 
demand that Britain should declare that 
there will be no independence for Rho- 
desia without majority rule. “To make 
a clear declaration on this central prin- 
ciple,” he said, “ would blow away many 
of the clouds of suspicion which over- 
shadow the forthcoming conference.” 
This is not the only thing dividing Bri- 
tain from the African states; but it is 
an important thing, and Mr Wilson 
should make himself clear on it. 

Three, there remains the question of 


villages in the Odenwald, with old houses 
untouched either by developers or Anglo. 
American bombing, cobbled _ streets, 
smelly drains, no great atmosphere of 
rush, and what Malcolm Caldwell was 
heard to call “ groovy pubs.” The econ- 
omic miracle seemed to have been held 
at bay for once, and that’s something 
to be thankful for. 


* * * 


While I was at the ICDP conference in 
Germany I was able to talk with_Al 
Hassler, secretary of the American Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, which is 
sponsoring the International Committee 
of Conscience on Vietnam. This commit- 
tee early this year sent out a statement, 
“They are our brothers who we Kill,” 
which has now been signed by 10,000 
churchmen from 40 countries. They in- 
clude all denominations of Christian, 
Jews, Hindus, Muslims and Buddhists. 
In Sweden, one out of every four min- 
isters has signed, and the Swedes have 
given $20,000 for Thich Nhat Hanh’s 
school for social services in Vietnam. | 
Nhat Hanh is still in Paris, and he is 
writing a book, which will interpret the 
Buddhist position. At some time he will 
go back to South Vietnam, and when 
this happens the ICCV hopes to have a 
team of seven (three from the US and 
two each from Europe and Asia, includ- 
ing Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Hindu 
and Muslim members) to go with him. 
aye should minimise the risk to his 
life, 

Al Hassler described Nhat Hanh as 
“wide open to the idea of a society 
based on non-violence, very humble about 
his possibilities.” He repeated what I'd 
heard him say in London, that the 
Buddhists were now determined not to 
repeat the disastrous mistake of allow- 
ing the dissident troops into the pagodas 
with their ams. 

The ICCV is collecting funds for the 
Vietnam Schoo) for Social Service; this 
is a good place to send non-aligned aid. 
The address is: Account No 287434, 
Kébenhavns Handelsbank, Frederiks- 
berggade, Kiébenhavn K, Denmark. For 
other inquiries about its work, write to 
Box 271, Nyack, NY, USA. 

Incidentally, I’ve established that the 
very beautiful lady in our photo of July 
22 is not Nhat Hanh's wife, despite our 
caption. Our apologies for this mistake. 


* * * 


You may remember a brief controversy 
I got into with the editor of the Sunday 
Mirror (this column, July 29, and letters, 
August 12) about a headline, ‘“ Wembley 
Animals,” which I said he’d printed and 
he said he didn’t. Now, with my apolo- 
gies for a slight delay in bringing it to 
your notice, here is a further letter from 
him. It says: “It seems that I erred in 
my first letter to you. The headline 
‘Wembley Animals’ appeared in two 
Northern editions of the paper.” 


how the present arbitrary regime in 
Rhodesia is to be replaced by a multi- 
racial society - which involves the ques- 
tion of how it can best be ensured that 
“majority rule” means “ multi-racial 
society.” On this point, we seem to agree 
with almost no-one. Despite the British- 
inspired rumours that the present policy 
of sanctions is working well, there is too 
much vagueness about the proposed 
course of events to have much confidence 
in the British government's approach: it 
is not at all clear how Mr Wilson ex- 
pects the sanctions policy to work, or 
what kind of government will succeed 
the Smith regime. On the other hand, 
there is a similar vagueness about Ken- 
neth Kaunda’s call for the use of armed 
force. 

In his Sunday Times interview, Presi- 
dent Kaunda says: “The use of force 
by Britain would minimise the resistance 
and the possible loss of life.” This is 
probably true; but even so, we still do 
not know what resistance there would be, 
what loss of life, and whether the con- 
flict would spread into the general race 
war which President Kaunda fears. It 
is a terrible risk to take. 


Kenneth Kaunda also says this: 
“One of the major characteristics of 
my political beliefs is the desirability 
of solving difficulties in a non-violent 
way. I also recognise, however, that 
some situations are not susceptible to 
non-violent solutions and to persist in 
non-violent methods in these circum- 
stances is to run the risk of adding to 
the total of human misery and blood- 
shed . .. I believe that Rhodesia is 
such a situation. For if we fail to 
defeat the Smith regime then in my 
view we are designating Central Africa 
as an arena of an inevitable race 
war.” 
We have no doubt as to President 
Kaunda’s sincerity. He is in Zambia; we 
are in London. A war in central Africa 
would certainly engulf his country and 
destroy the social progress it is trying 
to make; and so we cannot start from the 
position of telling him what is good for 
his country. But we would suggest that 
the measures so far tried against Smith 
are not what would usually be called 
“non-violent methods.” They are meth- 
ods which happen not to be violent, 
which is a different thing. 


The method of non-violent action is 
involved in_the plan outlined by the 
Rev_ Ralph Bell, which we put forward 
in Peace News on August 19, and re- 
ferred to again last week. This plan 
envisages a constitutional conference, 
“to find a solution acceptable to all in 
Rhodesia,” which would be backed up 
by a non-violent expeditionary force, to 
insist on social and political change and 
to work for an atmosphere in which a 
solution is possible. 

This plan has difficulties, and it does not 
rule out bloodshed; but it does mini- 
mise the risk of a central African war, 
and it does face the problem of what 
methods of struggle can reasonably be 
expected to lead towards a relaxation of 
attitudes rather than a hardening of 
attitudes - which calls for violence do not 
appear to take into account. It does pro- 
vide a means of struggle which can be 
used flexibly against particular features 
of the Smith regime - the Land Appor- 
tionment Act or the Law and Order 
Maintenance Act, for instance - or 
against the regime itself. We think it 
deserves as serious a hearing at least as 
the calls for force, and ask the Common- 
wealth delegates, British, African and 
others, to consider whether it could be 
a basis for united action. 


Vietnam's ‘elections’ 


When Premier Ky of South Vietnam 
was forced by the Buddhists in the 
spring to hold elections for a constituent 
assembly, he put himself and his Ameri- 
can backers in an awkward position. He 
could not back out of the agreement, 
because it is vital to his position to 
appear to have some kind of popular 
sanction behind him, and to back out 
would spark off a new Buddhist cam- 
paign against him. So somehow, he has 
had to make sure that the election re- 
sults work in his favour, or to prepare 
his ground in case anything suggests 
that they don’t. 

So although at the moment we are hear- 
ing very little about these elections, we 
will have to prepare for a stream of 
propaganda as soon as they are over, 
designed to prove that Ky has massive 
popular backing. It is therefore worth 
listing the evidence that the elections 
will not be a reliable index of Vietnam. 
ese opinion. 

Chiefly, as reported by recent visitors 
to Vietnam like Peggy Duff and David 


McReynolds, the elections will not prove 
anything because all political parties are 
boycotting them, and those with ‘ Com- 
munist, pro-Communist or neutralist” 
views are disqualified from standing. 
This disqualification was confirmed in 
last Thursday’s Guardian, in a Reuter 
report which said that the Unified Budd- 
hist Church was boycotting the election, 
but which did not mention other parties. 
It is quite clear, in other words, that the 
major sources of opposition to the Ky 
regime are outlawed in this election. 
Added to this is the obvious fact that 
in the Viet Cong-controlled areas of 
South Vietnam, there will be no voting; 
In other areas, military personnel will 
play a large part in the operation. 
Finally, the elected assembly will only 
be empowered to draft a plan for a 
constitution, which will then have to be 
approved by the Ky government. 

In this contest, then, the battle is not 
about who to vote for, but whether to 
vote at all. Doubtless the Communists 
will attempt to persuade people not to 
vote; but so will many other groups. 
And whereas in Britain attempting to 
seduce someone away from voting is 
only a mildly punishable offence, in 
South Vietnam it is taken seriously 
enough for the police to be empowered 
to shoot on sight anyone “ publicly agi- 
tating against the election.” According 
to last Thursday’s Guardian report, one 
man has already been shot dead for 
tearing down a government poster urging 
people to vote. It remains to be seen 
whether the boycott is effective enough 
to produce a low vote; but if after the 
election a low poll is explained as a 
result of Communist terrorism, it will 
be worth pointing out that government 
terrorism has been used as well. 
Fortunately, an independent observer 
will be in South Vietnam during the 
election, and on Thursday. September 
15, he .will be speaking in London about 
his visit. He is Marshall Windmiller, 
Associate Professor of International Re- 
lations at San Francisco State College; 
his meeting will be at Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road, 7.30 to 9.30 pm. 
It has been arranged by the British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


After Verwoerd 


There will be few who will mourn Dr 
Verwoerd; but those few include some 
powerful people in South Africa. We 
do not know yet what will follow his 
assassination; but we can forecast an 
efficient police round-up of the remain- 
ing threats to the apartheid regime, and 
be sure that we are not wrong. 

Perhaps there will be a rising. Perhaps 
there will be a ferocious purge to pre- 
vent a rising. Whatever happens, assas- 
sinating Dr Verwoerd will only have re- 
moved one element in the conflict, which 
remains to be fought out. The assassina- 
tion may give white South Africans 
enough of a shock to make them realise 
where apartheid is leading them; there 
may just be enough time for them to 
change the system before it is destroyed. 
If they ignore this warning, the most 
likely result will be a bloody conflict. 
It is not what we would wish, but it is 
predictable. 


Christos Kazanis 


Christos Kazanis, the Greek conscientious 
objector who was sentenced to death for 
refusing to take up arms, has had his 
sentence changed to one of 4} years’ im- 
prisonment. This means that when he 
has finished his sentence, he will still 
be liable for military service, and if he 
again refuses, he can again be arrested 
and tried. He has already served one 
two-year sentence. 

His lawyer was in fact driven to asking 
for a five-year sentence, since five years 
is the minimum qualification for exemp- 
tion from further service. Some ques- 
tions therefore arise, which could use- 
fully be directed at the Greek embassy: 
why is there no right of conscientious 
objection in Greece? Why are objectors 
tried by military courts? Why is the 
death sentence still passed, even if it is 
later commuted? Why does the govern- 
ment play a cat-and-mouse game with 
repeated prison sentences? 

Similarly, a question could be asked 
of Greece’s allies in NATO: what dis- 
tinguishes Greece in this respect from 
the Communist countries which NATO 
exists to oppose? Where is the freedom 
which we are supposed to be defend- 
ing? And how many other NATO coun- 
tries are equally harsh to COs? 

It would be interesting to see what sort 
of answers the authorities can produce. 


ALEC BAGLEY 


The Caudillo of Spain kneels at the 
feet of the Virgin of Montserrat, 
symbolic Madonna of Catalonia, 
during his recent visit to the pro- 
vince. Catalan separatism is one of 
the political forces behind the re- 
cent opposition to Franco’s régime. 
(Photo from La Vanguardia Es- 
pajiola of July 6, 1966.) 


Fascism: the 
middie classes 


revolt 


In February, 1965, Spanish students be- 
gan their campaign for free student 
unions (see Peace News, March 5, 1965). 
On July 28, 1966, Professor Lora Tamayo, 
the Minister of Education, decreed that 
in the coming academic year elections 
to the previously official, Falangist-con- 
trolled Sindicato Espanol Universitario 
(SEU) will be free: any student will be 
eligible for election, all students will 
have the vote, voting will not be com- 
pulsory and the independence of all 
union branches from academic authority 
will be respected. Eighteen months ago, 
such a concession might have nipped the 
campaign in the bud: today the new 
arrangement will not be easily accepted 
by the many thousands of students who 
actively support the campaign for free 
unions. 
Why? The most important reason is that 
in a number of universities students have 
gone ahead and formed clandestine free 
unions. “‘Free assemblies” where all 
members of the university are welcome 
to discuss student affairs have been held 
regularly at the two largest universities, 
Madrid and Barcelona; there have been 
similar meetings at Bilbao, Valencia, 
Sarragossa and Pamplona. At Madrid, 
Barcelona and Bilbao candidates have 
been nominated and free union officials 
properly elected. Students now want 
their unofficial, illegal unions to be re- 
cognised by the government. The fourth 
national co-ordinating meeting of the 
free student unions held at Barcelona 
this summer issued the following state- 
ment: 
“We regard as necessary the holding 
of a national conference of students 
to set up a democratic union after 
free debate and careful consideration 
of the union’s principles.” 
The Minister’s decree falls far short 
of such aspirations, as he well knows. 
His “concession” is clearly a ruse to 
alienate the large number of moderates 
among the students from their more 
militant leaders. Will he succeed? 
There is little doubt that his chances 
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of success will be affected adversely by 
a number of factors. First, students will 
not forget that the Minister has already 
attempted to deceive them. Second, as 
their campaign goes from strength to 
strength, the repressive measures taken 
against all students by both the police 
and academic authorities have increased 
in severity and brutality. All Spanish 
students are middle-class, they do not ex- 
pect such treatment and their reaction 
to it has become progressively sharper 
and more militant. In fact, they are 
finding out the hard way the true charac- 
ter of fascism. Third, and for the 
moment perhaps the most important fac- 
tor, is that the free union movement 
both amongst workers and students is 
receiving vociferous support from a 
powerful and unexpected quarter - the 
Church. 

These points are illustrated by a brief 
history of the students’ campaign during 
the last academic year. In April, 1965, 
after the disturbances at Madrid Uni- 
versity, the Minister bought a lull in the 
campaign by announcing that he would 
democratise the SEU. But when the 
Minister announced his proposals they 
were obviously inadequate. For although 
the students were granted the right to 
elect their own officials, not just any 
student could stand for election. To be 
an eligible candidate, a student was re- 
quired to have passed all exams entered 
for the previous year; he was also re- 
quired to have avoided any penalty im- 
posed by the academic authorities. This 
last clause effectively banned any student 
who had previously taken even a minor 
leading role in the agitation for free 
unions. 

In addition, voting was made obligatory 
for all students: this clever clause made 
it less likely that any militants would 
be elected, because they would be un- 
likely to attract the votes of the rela- 
tively high percentage (at that time) of 
apathetic students. Just in case all this 
misfired, the already considerable powers 
of the government-appointed university 
authorities were widened to include the 
unseating of elected delegates to the 
SEU in the event of “ disturbances ” 
and the right to a copy of the agenda 
of each union branch meeting before 
it took place. 

As if to confirm the government’s bad 
faith, the Minister announced in the mid- 
dle of the summer vacation that five 
heads of department who had publicly 
supported the students had consequently 
lost their posts. 

When term began in October, these offi- 
cial elections were successfully boycot- 
ted at Madrid and Barcelona (80% of 
students at Barcelona did not vote), 
while the secretly organised elections of 
the clandestine free unions proved a 
great success. This bold reaction seemed 
to unnerve the university authorities. 
When half the students at Barcelona 
(i.e. 10,000) went on strike at the begin- 
ning of December, the truncheons were 
out again. Demonstrators in Barcelona, 
Madrid and Sarragossa were savagely 
dispersed, and the university authorities 
started handing out punishments in the 
most arbitrary manner. At Madrid, for 
example, over 250 students started a 
hunger strike demanding the release of 
arrested colleagues and official recogni- 
tion for their free union. The police 
entered the university buildings, brutally 
attacked the hunger strikers and con- 
fiscated their identity cards. Later 47 
of these students were sent down. 


However, it was at the end of the spring 
term at Barcelona that the students 
staged their most successful challenge to 
the régime, and it could not have been 
done without the support of many 
priests, a few in high places. Student 
leaders called a free assembly to draft 
a constitution for their free union. They 
invited leading members of the academic 
and artistic professions to be their 
guests. The rector, Garcia Valdecasas, 
perhaps the most hated of academic 
fascists, made it clear that no such meet- 
ing would take place on university prop- 
erty. So the students made other ar- 
rangements, and at the last minute on 
March 9 they let it be known, largely 
by telephone, that the meeting would 
be held at the Capuchin monastery at 
Sarria, in the city suburbs. The subse- 
quent 48-hour siege of the monastery by 
the police was widely reported in the 
British press (see Peace News, March 18, 
1966). The Superior of the monastery 
claimed the right of sanctuary for his 
guests, and the bureaucrats of the fas- 
cist state passed the buck until Franco 
himself gave the short, sharp order to 
the Minister of the Interior: “I want 
this business settled in half an hour.” 


Sure enough, within the half hour police 
had broken into the monastery and ar- 
rested 400 students and their 80 guests. 
But the business was by no means set- 
tled. The right of sanctuary had been 
violated for the first time since the 
Civil War, and the Barcelona clergy, 
already angered by the government's 
determination to appoint a Castillian 
rather than a Catalan as their next 
archbishop, exploded. 

The right to form free unions was pro- 
claimed a Christian duty from many 
pulpits, and the writings of John XXIII 
and the report of the Second Vatican 
Council were quoted to support the 
claim. 150 priests openly demonstrated 
their disapproval of the present arch- 
bishop of Barcelona’s refusal to give the 
Capuchin fathers unequivocal public sup- 
port, while 17 branches of Catholic Ac- 
tion publicly acclaimed the Capuchins. 
Free elections, apparently inspired by 
the Jesuits, were held by students at 
Bilbao University. When rector Valdeca- 
sas closed Barcelona University “ until 
further notice” at the beginning of 
summer term, student demonstrations 
in Barcelona, Madrid and Pamplona were 
met by the mounted police, the fire 
brigade and numerous arrests. 
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Rumours of brutal treatment of those 
arrested in Barcelona produced a demon- 
stration by priests on May 11 which the 
police broke up with their truncheons. 
Violence to a priest can be punished 
with excommunication, and although the 
princes of the Spanish Church were un- 
willing to make any effective protest, 
the ordinary clergy again replied with a 
wave of liberal sermons. 

Furthermore, the next week saw ‘“ amaz- 
ing scenes” at Barcelona Cathedral at 
the Investiture of Mgr Gonzalez, the 
Castillian archbishop-elect. Part of the 
congregation began to sing ‘“ April 
Rose,” a traditional Catalan song in .- 
praise of the Virgin of Montserrat, 
patron Madonna of Catalonia. Another 
part of the congregation (who turned 
out to be policemen in civilian clothes) 
set upon them, and a free-for-all began 
in the middle of the service. It quite 
spoilt the effect of Mgr Gonzalez’s prom- 
ise to learn Catalan. 

What may all this mean for the future? 
The experience of the past eighteen 
months has undoubtedly increased the 
political awareness of all students, while 
the number of those committed to the 
cause of free unions has steadily in- 
creased. Students have discovered their 
own means of non-violent struggle - 
notably the free assemblies. They have 
varied traditional street demonstrations 
with sit-down protests. They have gone 
on strike and carried out successful 
boycotts. Their middle-class milieu has 
enabled them to use the telephone and 
the motor-car to communicate, where a 
free press is denied them. Adopting a 
tactic from a less worthy cause, they 
have demonstrated by motor car, as the 
pieds noirs used to in Algiers. 

Above all they have rallied the support 
of the Church and given encouragement 
to the many workers who are also en- 
gaged in running and founding clandes- 
tine unions. The full implications of 
their struggle are recognised in the 
key clause of the manifesto approved at 
Sarria: “The University must support 
the cause of academic and artistic free- 
dom and make it part of the struggle 
for the freedom of Spanish society.” 
The Minister of Education’s latest decree 
is too late to prevent a flowering of 
the spirit of freedom in precisely that 
class which the régime most trusted to 
perpetuate the fascist state. 

Alec Bagley is researching in psychology 
at Aberdeen University. 
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AL UHRIE 


Al Uhrie was killed early in 
August; Marjorie Swann, a worker 
at New England Committee for 
Non-violent Action, wrote this ap- 
preciation of him on the day of 
his funeral. She says: “ Al Uhrie 
wasn’t one of the ‘big names’ in 
the American peace movement, 
but he certainly was one of the 
most dedicated and non-violent of 
all those involved. His story, until 
his death, is typical of the many, 
many people who keep plugging 
along in this country in what seems 
to be a hopeless task - but it has 
to be done.” 


It’s been so many years that I've known 
Al Uhrie that I can’t remember when 
I first met him. I think it was in Decem- 
ber 1957, at Fellowship House in Wash- 
ington, DC, where Peacemakers were 
holding a conference, and where the 
first of many peace walks to follow in 
the years ahead were planned. I remem- 
ber being introduced to Al in the 
kitchen, and the twinkle in his eyes as 
the sad-sweet smile spread over his face. 
From that time on, if not before, Al 
who had been trained as a journalist was 
immersed in “the movement.” He spent 
a good deal of time working with Dave 
Dellinger, Marty Corbin and others at 


Libertarian Press. For a period he was 
Co-ordinator for Peacemakers, and he 
went on the Peacemaker walk in Puerto 
Rico, which profoundly impressed him 
and on which he wrote an excellent re- 
port. He was co-director with me of the 
1960 Peacemakers training programme 
in New London, Connecticut. He was 
involved from time to time in CNVA 
activities, and cheerfully answered the 
call from Albany, Georgia, for reinforce- 
ments when Quebec-to-Guantanamo 
peace walkers confronted Chief Laurie 
Pritchett in the two-month jail-and-fast 
struggle to get the integrated peace 
march through town. 


During these years, Al was not always 
the perfect example of efficiency and 
competence. He was constantly strug- 
gling within himself to overcome prob- 
lems which rose out of his childhood, 
and he was constantly searching for his 
own personal expression of love and 
non-violence. Many times he didn’t get 
the job done, many times he was late 
or absent, many times he had a hard 
time defining to himself, much _ less 
expressing to others, what was block- 
ing him. Always, however, he was aware 
of his loyalty and responsibility to his 
mother, who was physically and mentally 
ill a good deal of the time and for whom 
Al cared financially and often personally. 
Perhaps the hardest time for him was 
when his mother lived with him in New 
Jersey and he had to watch her and care 
for her almost continuously. 


BY MARJ SWANN 


‘a life which rejected 
violence, which concerned itself 
with suffering and with love’ 


The time when I got to know AI best 
was during 1964 when he worked in the 
New York office of the World Peace 
Study Mission, a group of 25 Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki survivors and their 15 
student interpreters who were on a good- 
will tour of the world. They spent about 
seven weeks in this country, visiting over 
100 American cities and towns and 
speaking with hundreds of thousands of 
Americans about the long-term effects 
of nuclear war and their plea that there 
should be no more nuclear victims. Al 
was one of the underpaid, overworked 
staff which arranged their programme 
in the United States. He took on some of 
the most tedious jobs and performed them 
with thoroughness and persistence. Then 
when the survivors came to New York, 
it was he who arranged some of their 
most meaningful contacts and experi- 
ences, taking them to Harlem to meet 
civil rights leaders and workers, includ- 
ing Malcolm X, and escorting them 
around the huge city. One morning, two 
of the Japanese men, and later Al him- 
self told me of the exciting evening they 
had spent together the night before; Al 
simply took them to a Second Avenue 
coffee house where they had met some 
of the city’s best poets (including Gins- 
berg) and all had read and listened to 
American and Japanese poetry in turn in 
what the two Japanese described as 
their most satisfying experience in com- 
municating with Americans. 


Earlier that year Al had decided to re 


FRANK O'HARA 


The American poet Frank O’Hara died in New York the 
same week as did Lenny Bruce and Bud Powell, the 
brilliant modern jazz pianist. O’Hara was knocked down 
by a jeep in the streets of Fire Island at three o’clock in 
the morning, Sunday, July 24. He was rushed to hospital 
with a badly smashed left leg, a partly ruptured liver, and 
damaged kidneys, and was given continuous transfusions 
of rare RH negative blood. It was no good; he died the 
next day. He was 40 years old. 

Frank O’Hara’s work is little known in this country, but 
for the past ten years his poetry had been an integral 
part of the “underground” poetry renaissance in the 
States. He was born in Baltimore, Maryland, but spent a good 
deal of his life in New York, where he worked first for 
“Art News” and then later became assistant curator at 
the Museum of Modern Art. He was a noted dramatist and art 
critic as well as poet, and a good friend of many modern 
American poets and painters, including Jackson Pollock, 
William de Kooning, Robert Motherwell, John Wieners, and 
Allen Ginsberg (who intoned Indian sutras over his grave 


during the funeral). 


STEPS 


How funny you are today New York 
like Ginger Rogers in Swingtime 
and St Bridget’s steeple leaning a little to the left 


here I have just jumped out of a bed full of V-days 
(I got tired of D-days) and blue you there still 
accepts me foolish and free 

all I want is a room up there 

and you in it oe 

and even the traffic halt so thick is a way 

for people to rub up against each other 

and when their surgical appliances lock 

they stay together 

for the rest of the day (what a day) 

I go by to check a slide and I say 

that painting’s not so blue 


where’s Lana Turner 
she’s out eating 
and Garbo’s backstage at the Met 
everyone’s taking their coat off 
so they can show a rib-cage to the rib-watchers 
and the park’s full of dancers with their tights 
and shoes 


in little bags 


who are often mistaken for worker-outers at the 
West Side Y 


No collection of O’Hara’s work has yet been published in 
Britain, but his poems can be found scattered through back 
copies of a host of American “little” magazines readily 
available in this country. The only more permanent selection 
of his work easily obtainable in England is “ Lunch Poems ” 
(number 19 in the Pocket Poets series published by City 
Lights Bookstore in San Francisco, distributed in England 
by Mandarin Books Ltd, 22 Notting Hill Gate, London W11). 
The gentle irony to be found in so many of O’Hara’s poems is 
also evident in the notes he wrote for the back cover of 
“Lunch Poems”: 


“Often this poet, strolling through the noisy splintered 
glare of a Manhattan noon, has paused at a sample 
Olivetti to type up thirty or forty lines of ruminations, 
or pondering more deeply has withdrawn to a darkened 
ware- or fire-house to limn his computed misunderstand- 
ings of the eternal questions of life, co-existence and depth, 
while never forgetting to eat Lunch his favourite meal.” 


The poem printed here was written in 1961 and is included 
in “ Lunch Poems.” ROGER BARNARD. 


why not 

the Pittsburgh Pirates shout because they won 
and in a sense we’re all winning 

we're alive 


the apartment was vacated by a gay couple 

who moved to the country for fun 

they moved a day too soon 

even the stabbings are helping the population 
explosion 


though in the wrong country 

and all those liars have left the UN 

the Seagram Building’s no longer rivalled in interest 
not that we need liquor (we just like it) 


and the little box is out on the sidewalk 

next to the delicatessen 

so the old man can sit on it and drink beer 

and get knocked off it by his wife later in the day 
while the sun is still shining 


oh god it’s wonderful 

to get out of bed 

and drink too much coffee 

and smoke too many cigarettes 
and love you so much 


turn to school and to study medicine, 
perhaps going eventually into psychiatry. 
He was very dedicated to this idea, and 
worked hard to keep up with his studies 
and support himself in meagre fashion. 
Then catastrophe struck in the form 
of illness, first a serious eye operation, 
then pneumonia. Al lost out on his 
studies, but seemed determined to make 
them up and continue. 

About that time, American pacifists be- 
came conscious of the escalating tragedy 
of Vietnam. Al was one of the first who 
said, “I have to do something about 
this; my personal life will have to wait.” 
Almost single-handedly at first he or- 
ganised pitifully small demonstrations at 
Times Square and other places to pro- 
test about the war; for a while he put 
out a small mimeographed Vietnam 
news-sheet and action calendar. Gradu- 
ally the rest of the peace movement 
geared itself to a massive protest, and 
in New York City this developed into 
the co-ordinating body called the Fifth 
Avenue Peace Parade Committee, to 
which Al devoted himself with his now 
customary determination. 

The most wonderful thing that happened 
to Al in recent years was marriage. 
Perhaps because he did not marry as 
young as many do, perhaps because of 
his loneliness from childhood, marriage 
and a family meant more to him than 
to some. A mutual friend said to me, 
“ Barbara just adores him,” and we both 
knew what this kind of deep love would 
mean and do to A). The last time I saw 
him, I was in the CNVA office in New 
York when he burst in and said with a 
really big grin (Al didn’t usually grin, 
he smiled gently): “ Congratulate me! 
I’m a father!” I felt that what he was 
really saying, to himself and to all of us, 
was: ‘‘ You see, in spite of all my strug- 
gles and my loneliness, I too can love and 
be loved.” 

So now Al is dead, gone from all of us 
who were his friends, from his beloved 
wife and young child. Stabbed, apparent- 
ly in a robbery attempt, in the block 
where he lived on the lower East Side - 
the poverty-stricken, rough, tough neigh- 
bourhood where violence is common- 
place. And at his funeral this morning, 
at St Thomas the Apostle Roman Catho- 
lic Church up in Harlem (as far as I 
know, Al was not a Catholic, but his 
wife is, and he was closely associated 
with the Catholic Workers), Father Phil- 
lip Berrigan spoke of the redemptive 
quality of the death of a person like Al. 
In the Christian sense, he said, Al had 
long ago chosen this death, because he 
had committed himself to a life which 
rejected violence, which concerned _it- 
self with suffering and with love. Who 
knows, he asked, where the seeds of this 
redemptive death will grow and what 
fruit they will bring? A. J. Muste spoke 
of Al's gentleness, which was perhaps 
his most outstanding quality, and then 
A. J. read from Camus’ Neither Victims 
Nor Executioners because he thought 
that was what Al might have wanted 
said. 

There was communion, and the Kiss of 
Peace, and instead of organ music, there 
were guitars. The congregation sang 
“Turn, Turn, Turn,” “My Shepherd Is 
the Lord,” and “I Can See A New Day.” 
And the newly-created last line of 
“Kumbaya” - “Al lives in us Lord, 
Kumbaya” - softened our tears and our 
sorrow at the loss of this man who al- 
ways, as A. J. said, seemed to be at 
the place and at the occasion “that re- 
quired courage, that required peace and 
gentleness - there we would find Al.” 


HOUSMANS WILL SHORTLY 
BE ENGAGING A NEW 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Whilst a knowledge of movement ‘itera- 
ture is important we especially need 
someone with practical experience of the 
book and stationery trade, and sales abili- 
ty. Shop hours 9.30 to 6 (most Sats off). 
4 weeks holiday after two years. 


Please write with details to 


General Manager, Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


a Maar esttarr soma a SOPonkaTS ere 
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NEWS 
IN 
BRIEF 


The 20th anniversary of UNESCO falls 
on November 4 this year. The July- 
August edition of the UNESCO Courier 
is devoted to a discussion of UNESCO’s 
achievements in the fields of science, 
education and culture. Two. further 
features are entitled respectively ‘‘ Wars 
begin in the minds of men” (from the 
UNESCO constitution) and ‘“ Peace be- 
gins in the minds of men,” a selection 
of short quotations from leading 
UNESCO figures. UNESCO Courier is 
obtainable from Place de Fontenoy, 
Paris 7e. 


Freda Cook, who has taught English at 
a teachers’ training college in Hanoi 
for the last six years, is at present ad- 
dressing meetings in New Zealand. She 
is on her way back to North Vietnam. - 
Auckland Vietnam Committee news- 
letter. 

5,000 Americans are to be sent home 
from Vietnam as a result of the discovery 
of ‘‘widespread peculation” among 
civilian contractors there. Construction 
programmes are to be cut by £285 mil- 
lion. - Daily Telegraph. 

Under pressure from the Senate, which 
tabled a resolution calling for “ substan- 
tial reduction” in US forces in Ger- 
many, President Johnson has written to 
Harold Wilson suggesting tripartite dis. 
cussion on the question of support costs 
for the British Army of the Rhine. Mr 
Wilson has accepted. - Daily Telegraph. 
Richard Nixon, former Republican vice- 
president predicted in Washington on 
August 31 that the Vietnam war would 
last another five years at its present rate. 
Defeating aggression in South Vietnam 
“will have been America’s finest hour,” 
said Mr Nixon. - Daily Telegraph. 
South Vietnamese police shot dead on 
August 31 a man who tore down a gov- 
ernment poster urging people to vote in 
next week’s national election. - Daily 
Telegraph. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury told re- 


porters in Canada on August 31 that 
the United States is in Vietnam “with 
the right motive - withstanding Commun- 
ist aggresion.” - Daily Telegraph. 

“T can tell you that riding a train in 
Vietnam is more like something out of 
a wild west film. But here the Indians 
don’t have bows and arrows. They have 
rocket launchers,’ said reporter Roy 
Blackman after a journey in an ar- 
moured train on the South Vietnam 
railways. In an eight-hour journey to an 
unstated destination, protected by an 
outrider ahead, three armoured rail-cars 
behind, battalions of South Vietnamese 
troops along the route, helicopters, spot- 
ter planes and flights of bombers over- 
head, the train was subjected to an 
unsuccessful mine attempt and sniper 


fire. - Daily Mirror. 

“Tf it wasn’t for us, maybe they wouldn’t 
be sleeping at all, or sleeping perma- 
nently somewhere,” said National Com- 
mander Andrew Borg after complaints 
from residents of New York’s Fifth 
Avenue about the “late noises” made 
by a Veterans of Foreign Wars parade. 
VFW past commander James Van Zandt 
charged that many of the complaints 
were made by “ Vietniks and pacifists en. 
raged over the VFW’s support” of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. - New York Daily News. 

Prime minister Indira Gandhi of India 
has denied in an interview with a New 
Delhi newspaper that India is develop- 
ing nuclear weapons to meet China’s 
nuclear challenge. - India News. 

The Trombay Atomic Energy Establish- 
ment is to be renamed “ Babha Atomic 
Research Centre” in honour of the late 
chairman of India’s Atomic Energy 
Commission. - India News. 

Massive police raids in the Johannesburg 
area have resulted in a spectacular re- 
duction in the crime rate. Since raids 
began two years ago the number of 
armed robberies each week has dropped 
to about five as against 80 before. 
Nearly 10,000 Africans have so far been 
detained. In a recent raid on the eastern 
suburbs 1,200 Africans were arrested. 
- Spotlight on South Africa. 

Legislation which could make the Liberal 
and Progressive parties illegal is to be 
introduced in the South African parlia- 
ment. The bill, to “ prohibit interference 
by one population group in the political 
affairs or institutions of another popula- 
tion group,” particularly hits political 
parties which advocate a multi-racial 
republic. - Spotlight on South Africa. 


LBJ: RIP spoof 


Campaigns are proceeding in Britain and 
America for “memorials” to be raised 
to Harold Wilson and President John- 
son. Private Eye poured scorn last week 
on “a remarkably laboured piece about 
our Glorious Leader” which has been 
arriving in their office. The “plan” to 
raise £5 million to place a statute of 
Harold Wilson in front of the Houses of 
Parliament is they say an identical copy 
of a “plan” to raise $50 million to place 
a statute of the late President Kenndy 
in the Hall of Fame, Washington, which 
was circulated in 1962. 
President Johnson appears to be worth 
less than his predecessor. The “ Lyndon 
Johnson Memorial Committee” plan to 
raise only $5,000 for the placing of a 
statute of LBJ in the Hall of Fame. 
They add: 
“The committee was in quite a quan- 
dary about selecting a proper location 
for the statue. It was thought wise 
not to place it beside that of George 
Washington, who never told a lie; nor 
beside that of Truman, who never told 
. the truth; since Lyndon Johnson never 
could tell the difference. 
“ After careful consideration we think 
it should be placed beside that of 
Christopher Columbus, the greatest 


New Frontiersman of them all. He 
started out not knowing where he was 
going; on arriving did not know where 
he was; on returning did not know 
where he had been - and did it all on 
borrowed money.” 


New phase 
in Angola war? 


David Grenfell, a Baptist missionary in 
the Congo Republic reports in his 
August 15 newsletter that a new phase 
may be developing in the Angolan war. 
Mr Grenfell, who writes fortnightly of 
the Angolan refugees arriving at his mis- 
sion for help, tells of a leaflet he has 
received, dropped with others from a 
passing truck, which calls for the mili- 
tary to take over the struggle against the 
Portuguese from the politicians. ‘The 
destiny of Angola is in the hands of 
the military,” says the leaflet, issued by 
a group calling themselves “ Junta Mili. 
tar Angolana no Exilio.” It accuses the 
politicians of quarrelling and of living 
well in Congo while people like Gren- 
fell himself help the ordinary people. 


GREAT NATIONAL CONVENTION 


onthe WAR 


Central Hall, Westminster 


Friday November 11 1966 


IN VIETNAM 


4 to 10 pm 


Speakers from America, Europe and all sections of the British People. 


Overflow halls have already been booked. 
For fuller particulars write to: 


‘The Secretary, 
BRITISH COUNCIL FOR PEACE IN VIETNAM, 374 Grays Inn Road, WC1. 
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Vietnam war ‘illegal’: 
damages claims 


An American child who has lost his 
father in the Vietnam war, an American 
soldier blinded or mutilated with the 
US forces in Vietnam, a father who has 
lost his son - all these people have a 
right to seek redress for damages, says 
the July-August edition of the Women 
Strike for Peace bulletin Memo. 

Experts in constitutional and interna- 
tional law have advised WSP that claims 
arising as a result of acts of govern- 
ment officials, such as Defence Secretary 
Robert McNamara or Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, may be brought in federal 
courts. WSP invites individuals with 
cause to seek redress and will help to 
advise them of their rights. 

WSP believes that actions brought 
against government officials would at- 
tract world attention to the illegality of 
the US presence in Vietnam. Their con- 
viction is based on the support which 
has been given to a law memorandum 
entitled American Policy vis-a-vis Viet- 
nam prepared by the Lawyers Commit- 
tee on American Policy Towards Viet- 
nam. Endorsed by several thousand law- 
yers the memorandum was inserted in 
the Congressional Record by Senators 
Wayne Morse and Ernest Gruening and 
has been sent to more than 173,000 law- 
yers and 3,750 law professors through- 
out America. 

The memorandum considers the legality 
of the Vietnam war under three heads: 
the UN Charter, the South-East Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty (SEATO), and 
the US Constitution. It calls attention 
to the fact that Congress has not de- 
clared war in Vietnam and that its joint 
resolutions are neither a substitute for 
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a declaration of war nor do they make 
President Johnson’s war policy consti- 
tutional. Moreover, the Lawyers Com- 
mittee states: ‘even a declaration of 
war by the Congress would not negate 
the violations of our obligations under 
the United Nations Charter or negate the 
violations of international law inherent 
in US intervention in Vietnam.” 


FoR condemns HUAC 


The American Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
ation has issued a strong statement des- 
cribing the Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities (HUAC) as “ one 
of the most anti-democratic and un- 
American institutions in our society.” 
The signatories to the statement urge 
others to join in “the national effort to 
abolish HUAC.” HUAC threatens the 
very foundations of the American Con- 
stitution they say, and continues to 
“identify dissent with disloyalty.” 

The statement points out that the HUAC 
hearings, an attempt “to smear the 
anti-war movement and buttress the 
‘consensus’ of President Johnson,” were 
conducted in support of the proposed 
Pool amendment to the Internal Secur- 
ity Act. The bill proposes to label as 
seditious and treasonable, the “ giving 
of aid, assistance and comfort” to those 
“hostile” to the United States, punish- 
able by fines of up to $20,000 and im- 
prisonment of up to 20 years. 

The bill clearly is directed against the 
anti-war movement; the FoR “ wish: to 
witness strongly ” against it. 


NEW ZEALAND 
VIETNAM MOVEMENT 


The Auckland Peace for Vietnam Com- 
mittee has received a letter from the 
United States Information Service in 
Wellington refusing to place them on 
their mailing list. A letter from the 
US embassy reads: ‘Normally we are 
only too willing to put names of genuine 
seekers of information on our mailing 
list . . . As we have before us a sad 
history of your Committee’s distorted 
and warped presentation of historical 
facts I am exercising my privilege of 
refusing your request.” 

The Committee has printed the full 
version of the letter as a leaflet, with 
another letter from the New Zealand 
weekly paper Truth on the back. Truth 
asks sixteen questions of the Committee 
which it hasn’t answered; the Commit- 
tee’s August newsletter comments that 
the publication and distribution of the 
letter is their answer: “ We have noth- 
ing to hide. We also have nothing to gain 
by submitting ourselves to Truth’s ap- 
parently built-in distortions.” 


The newsletter suggests that “Security ” 
ought to know the answers to Truth’s 
questions “since 1,500 people are being 
investigated every month” and “you 
maybe sure your committee is among 
them.” It suggests also that individuals 
might care to write to the US informa- 
tion service and ask to be put on their 
mailing list. 


Corrections 


In Dave Shipper’s letter (September 2, 
page 2), Dennis Brutus was said to be 
in Jordan. He is in London. 

In Rod Prince’s report of the recent 
conference of the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace 
(September 2, page 10), Homer Jack, 
attacking Malcolm Caldwell’s paper, is 
said to have said that “it was a danger 
to peace, like any other nuclear power.” 
The word “it” should read ‘“ China.” 
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LSD 


Although Tom McGrath (September 2) 
speaks of experience with other drugs, 
he seems to be writing from only his 
first experience of LSD. So he only 
thinks that LSD might help him to give 
up smoking. He only thinks that it may 
teach him how to paint. He knows that 
so far it makes him scared of the dark. 
His fascinating article is sure to intrigue 
people who may then be led to take 
the drug rashly. No drug is a world- 
saving religion. It merely induces a 
series of sensations which perhaps get 
the user, temporarily, onto a_ plane 
nearer reality. I presume Tom McGrath 
is experienced at flirting with drugs 
and not getting “hooked.” Yet isn’t it 
a fact that stronger and stronger doses 
have to be used, just to repeat a drug’s 
beneficent effect successive times? 

No, Tom, there are not different real- 
ities. There are different illusions - with, 
as you see, the commonplace one no more 
real than the others. My personal belief 
is that there is a basic non-personal real- 
ity behind all illusions. Behind all reli- 
gions, for that matter. 

I believe in a form of mysticism, but an 
awareness can be induced with the right 
kind of effort (of meditation) without 


drugs. 

I aon think Tom McGrath would be 
wise to bring up his children in what 
he seems to think of as the LSD reli- 
gion. 

Mrs Jacqueline Mittelholzer, 

Llantilio, Hookley Lane, 

Elstead, Godalming, Surrey. 


Scientists 


Regarding the controversy over the 
moral culpability of physicists for the 
use of nuclear bombs I would like to 
make this point. I think it possible to 
hold scientists morally culpable without 
thereby making them scapegoats. That 
is, I do not regard myself nor any other 
adult free of responsibility because I 
hold the scientists guilty as well. We 
are all guilty in different degrees either 
by inventing, constructing and using nu- 
clear and chemical weapons (scientists, 
engineers, politicians, soldiers) or by 
Passively accepting the situation (most 
civilians) or by protesting too sporadi- 
cally, too feebly or too unimaginatively. 
But Mr Pople’s article (Peace News 
August 6) is important because it draws 
attention to a body of people who enjoy 
unjustifiably high social and moral pres- 
tige in our society and therefore tend 
to be immune from criticism of their 
activities. 

I know no physicists nor chemists but I 
do know some engineers doing nuclear- 
bomb work. When tackled, they reply 
that their work is mentally exciting; to 
any other aspect of the job they are 
indifferent! It’s time our society began 
to admire a man for his moral intelli- 
gence quotient instead of his mental in- 
telligence quotient. 

Patricia Cameron, 

Mallory House, Bosworth Lane, 

Kirby Mallory, Leicester. 


I hope I don’t prolong your correspon- 
dence unduly, but may I attempt to 
clarify one point? In writing (August 
5), “One is justified, therefore, in want- 
ing to know what it is that makes a 
man a scientist: that is, one who is 
‘maladjusted,’ needing to make a fuss, 
and aggressively analytical,” I really in- 
tended “maladjusted” here to apply 
to a person over- rather than underdevel- 
oped in relation to his environment. I 
did not mean it in the sense in which 
it is used when we speak of the “ malad- 
justed child,” for example. Yet I sense 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 18s. 6 months 266 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 
AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: $ months 166 64, 
6 months 33s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months S6s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41g 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


the difficulty. A child may be malad- 
justed for no reason other than that he is 
maladjusted - if you see what I mean. 
Words we use frequently contain not 
only their own meaning but also their 
opposite. 
eith Pople, 

38 Highgate Drive, West Knighton, 
Leicester. 


Bertrand Russell and 
Vietnam 


Your editorial attack on Bertrand Rus- 
sell and his cable to Premier Kosygin 
(August 26) combines distortion with 
confusion. You state that the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation is working 
“for the military victory of one side.” 
We are on record for the victory of the 
National Liberation Front and the De- 
mocratic Republic of Vietnam and we 
include in this that essential combina- 
tion of political and military struggle 
backed by popular resistance in the op- 
pressor country, which has characterised 
successful struggles against aggression 
from Algeria to Cuba. 

What you blandly call “one side” we 
regard as a fantastic resistance by a 
small people against a brutal oppressor 
comparable to the Warsaw Ghetto up- 
rising or the struggle of the Maquis 
against the Gestapo. This, in our view, 
is a stand absolutely encumbent upon all 
in the West who benefit from American 
aggression and exploitation of poor 
peoples. You further say “ ... and this 
in a situation where the concept of 
‘victory’ has become meaningless.” 
Would you have said that to the Chinese 
partisans in their struggle against Japan- 
ese fascism? Is your sense of history so 
inadequate that you can recall no anti- 
colonial struggle which, resisting to- 
gether with decent people in the metro- 
politan country itself, won through to 
victory? 

Evidently, you have not read Lord Rus- 
sell’s cable and press statement before 


Letters to 
the Editor 


that part of the Soviet air force should 
be placed at the disposal of the Viet- 
namese. In questioning the motives of 
such an appeal you say that the purpose 
is not to support the Vietnamese. This 
is shameful of you, quite disgusting. 
The issue is straightforward: US aggres- 
sion is spreading, witness the pattern of 
conquest repeating itself in Thailand. 
Soviet help to Vietnam, removing the 
ability to bombard relentlessly the 
people of a nation without an air force, 
minimises the prospect of world war 
which inevitable Soviet intervention at a 
late stage would risk. 

The history of appeasement makes clear 
that the United States will render almost 
inevitable that global conflict unless 
halted in their brutal air assault now. 
The Vietnamese are more than capable 
of liberating their country. The question 
is whether they must pay so ghastly a 
price in national suffering through the 
failure of worldwide support in the 
form of open resistance wherever US 
imperialism is vulnerable. ; 

When all south-east Asia and China are 
under US attack will Soviet intervention 
be more likely to achieve the essential 
object short of world war than if help 
comes now? Bertrand Russell believes 
it will not. , ; 
By suggesting that President Ho Chi 
Minh does not wish all possible help 
because he has not asked it of those 
who have not provided it you betray 
a certain ingenuousness which is difficult 
to credit. 

I recall too vividly the pages of Peace 
News attacking Lord Russell for sug- 
gesting years ago that the US was an 
aggressor in Vietnam. I recall too the 
venom which characterised the attacks 
of Peace News on Lord Russell for chal- 
lenging the Warren Report. Could it be 
that Peace News has suffered from that 
very “double think and irresponsibili- 
ty”’ it imputes to all who honestly differ 
from its pacifist bias? 


Ralph Schoenman, 
Plas Penrhyn, Penrhyndeudraeth, 


writing your editorial. His appeal asks Merioneth. 


Faslane 

I am writing to publicise the demonstra- 
tion called for September 24-25 in the 
area of the Polaris weapons complex of 
Faslane-Coulport-Glen Douglas in west- 
ern Scotland by the Scottish Campaign 
for Resistance Against Militarism 
(SCRAM). my 
The London Committee of 100 are hiring 
a 4l-seater coach to go to the demon- 
stration. It will probably leave London 
on the evening of Friday September 23 
and return on the Sunday night. I would 
urge all who consider that Polaris is 
not a dead issue to do their utmost to 
come. 

It is important that the existence of 
these places and their function is pub- 
licised as widely as possible; these are, 
by and large, unknown outside the Min- 
istry of Defence and the Scottish peace 
movement. On a lighter level, this 
weekend in the Scottish Highlands prom- 
ises to be an enjoyable social event, and 
I feel that the newly-emergent but small 
Scottish youth peace movement could be 
considerably strengthened by a large 
contingent from the south supporting 
this demonstration. 

The demonstration will take this form: 
Saturday September 24: March leaves 
Helensburgh 12 noon. Arrives Faslane 
2.30 pm, Coulport 5.30 pm. Overnight 
camp at the base (marquee probably 
provided, but bring own tents if pos- 
sible). Ceilidh - folk singing - all night 
siege of base. 

Sunday September 25: By car and foot 
to Glen Douglas weapons and bomb 
store. Walk through for those who wish 
to see the base; vigil for those who 
don’t. 

The maximum freedom of action of this 
demonstration is emphasised. Further 
information about the action from Jim 
Livingstone, 64 Greenhill Road, Ruther- 
glen, nr Glasgow, and about the coach 
from London Committee of 100, 13 Good- 
win Street, London N4 (ARC 1239). 
Forbes Browne, 

24 Grenville Avenue, 

Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


An item called ‘“Shelltox Pest Strip” 
was slipped through my letter box last 
week. This free sample contains the 
following message of caution on the 
cover: 
“This material may be harmful if 
swallowed or sucked. Keep out of 
reach of children and domestic ani- 
mals. Persons handling the product 
frequently should wear rubber gloves. 
Wash hands after handling. Do not 
allow ... to contact foodstuffs, drink- 
ing water or cooking utensils. Do not 
use ‘in cupboards or larders where 
exposed foodstuffs are stored. Dis- 
pose of exhausted strips and empty 
envelopes, and do not use for any 
other purpose.” 
Tt will be noted that there are at least 
ten injunctions here, injunctions which 
only a small minority of the multitudes 
of people seeking a quick remedy for 
the problem of flies around food would 
trouble to read, and even fewer to re- 
member. What can be done about this 
creeping tide of lethal chemistry which 
commercial interests are promoting in 
one part after another of our environ- 
ment? 
Almost daily we read reports of children 
or animals who have become seriously 
ill, or who have died from eating food 
infected with these poisons. The reason 
for this, by the way, is quite simple: 
these poisons act on'the nervous sys- 
tem of insects, and the structure of the 
nervous system of insects, animals and 
man is basically the same, so that what 
kills one can be counted on to harm 
(at least) the other. 
I suggest the next time the cleaners 
offer to “ moth-proof” your overcoat or 
your carpet (on which baby will roll, 
gurgling with fun, for hours), or you 


I have been looking at a map of China 
in a recent issue of Canadian Sanity, 
which shows the provincial boundaries 
of that vast “country.” Many of these 
so-called provinces are much bigger than 
France and one does not have to re- 
flect much about it to realise that China 
is really no more one country, in the 
sense of a people having a common lan- 
guage, religion, social framework and 
so forth, than is Europe. It is in fact 
a huge agglomeration of peoples who as 
early as 221 BC were pushed by force 
into one political mould of bureaucratic 
paternalism. 
European unity fanatics, especially 
those who pride themselves on taking 
the long view of things, might care to 
note what a fat lot of good several 
centuries of enforced politica] unity has 
done for the Chinese peoples. 
It is worth noting too that, contrary to 
common belief, there is no common 
Chinese language, and the would-be 
student of Chinese is confronted with 
several languages, and hundreds of 
mutually unintelligible dialects from 
which to choose. When one reflects on 
the varieties of speech prevalent within 
the British Isles it would be odd indeed 
if it were otherwise. 
The map is also a reminder that it is 
part of the modern mania for hugeness 
that China’s “ right” to Formosa should 
be a current political issue at all. In 
point of fact Formosa is no more “ part 
of China” than Madagascar is part of 
Africa, or Ceylon of India. Formosa does 
not belong to China, or, for that matter, 
to America, or even to Chiang Kai-shek, 
it belongs simply to the people of 
Formosa. 

» a 2 
I first got to know Laurie Hislam during 
a short spell in prison in the early days 
of the Committee of 100. He was an 
uncompromising sort of character who 
was always ready to push an argument 
as far as it would go, and before his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism he had 
been a fervent anarchist. 
In recent years he had become increas- 


of the war peril; he fasted, he shaved 
his head, he walked to Rome to see 
Pope John about peace (that surely 
most saintly of all the occupants of the 
Chair of St Peter was unfortunately, 
terminally ill when Laurie arrived; it 
would otherwise have been a remarkable 
meeting), and he refused to pay rates for 
civil defence. 

For this latter stand he went to prison 
several times and I recall vividly his 
description of how he was tortured in 
Gloucester Prison by the unending drip 
of light music from a loudspeaker in his 
cell (the music was supposed to be an 
amenity) and of how astonished was 
the prison governor by his formal re- 
quest for it to be switched off. Poor 
Laurie’s wish was only temporarily 
granted and the cost of his brief re- 
spite was the hostility of nearly every- 
body else in the prison who lost their 
music in consequence. 

He had a tremendous capacity for phy- 
sical labour and for some years whilst 
his wife worked as a teacher he stayed 
at home, looked after the babies, made 
wholemeal bread, grew vegetables and 
built his own house to accommodate 
his growing family of five children. He 
occasionally brought the whole family 
over to my Cotswold cottage for tea and 
they would arrive in a noisy and very 
antiquated ex-London taxi which seemed 
to fill the whole of our very narrow 
lane. But he was tormented by the war 
question and his talk was dominated 
by his concern for peace. In a curious 
way he mirrored in his life, and in the 
sometimes groping uncertainty of his 
arguments and a frequent look of pain 
and sometimes anger across his honest 
features, the discords and contradictions 
of our time. 

It is characteristic of the insanity of 
noncommunication that afflicts us that 
I read of the death of a British tourist 
in a road accident in France in The 
Times with no realisation at all that an- 
other friend had fallen victim to the 
failure of our societies to provide safe 
means of travel for people of limited 


reach for the anti-fly spray or one of ingly despondent about the prospects of means. His wife Margaret and his two 


these appallingly dangerous strips com- 
plete with its ten injunctions, it might 
be better to think twice, put a cover 
over the food and to suffer the moths in 


silence. 
* * 


achieving peace and increasingly in- 


clined to blame the failings of ordinary 
people for the drift to violence and 
war. This did not stop him from making 
repeated and highly individual attempts 
to jolt people into a fuller awareness 


younger children were injured in the 
same accident and one dare but hope 
they will soon recover. But Laurie has 
gone, and the big gap in the ranks is 
testimony to his excellence. 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 

THE FAILURE OF POLITICAL PROTEST will 
be discussed Monday 12 September, 8 pm, at 
Central Library, Swiss Cottage. Socialist Party 
of Great Britain (Hampstead Group). 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, TIIIS SUNDAY, 11 Sep- 
tember 2 - 6 pm. Independent Labour Party 
meeting: Vietnam, Rhodesia, Incomes Policy, 
Socialism. 


Personal 


ARNOS GROVE to LADBROKE GROVE - change 
at Kings Cross and visit Peace News and 
Housmans Bookshop. Open 9.30 - 6 Monday to 
Friday (and Housmans all day Saturday). 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


INSANE WOMAN with 13 animals has to move, 
and therefore find homes for them all. Cats, 
dogs, puppies, kittens. Free with gratitude to 
good homes. Phone (01) 289 1670. 


PERSUADE YOUR EMPLOYER to get all his 
office stationery supplies from Housmans (the 
Peace News bookseller), 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London NI}. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 


Publications 

SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N1 at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 105 
Euston Road, NW1 


Accomodation vacant 
PRIMROSE HILL. Peace movement house. 
Man’s bedsitter, h & ec, central heating. Use 
k & b (fridge). £4. PRI 3496. 


Accommodation wanted 
Accommodation wanted — 

EDINBURGH - unmarried student couple want 
flat from mid-September. References, Box 456. 


HOUSE TRAINED PEACENIK requires cheap 
pad (unfurnished) in Kings Cross area urgent- 
ly. Contact Chris Davis, TER 4473. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS ' 

Service 3.30 pm Sunday 11 Sep 

Weigh House Church Hall 


Binney St (opp Selfridges) 
Folk Concert: Hilda & Bert Ede 


PUBLIC MEETING 
Thursday 15 September, 7.30 pm 


Friends House, Euston Road 
(underground: Euston) 


Professor 
Marshall 
WINDMILLER 


Associate Professor of International Relations 
at San Francisco State College, 


speaks on the evening of his return from 


VIETNAM 


where he witnessed 
the ‘Elections’ 


SPEECH DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Chair: Lord Brockway, admission 1s 
organised by 

BRITISH COUNCIL FOR 

PEACE IN VIETNAM 

374 Grays Inn Road, WC1, TER 1078 


Letters to the Editor 


Mothers-in-law 


I should have thought the “ mother-in- 
law situation” which so baffles John 
Papworth (September 2) had been amply 
accounted for by Sigmund Freud. Whilst 
sexual repression exists, this relation- 
ship certainly is psychologically (not 
biologically) “predetermined for an 
emotional explosion”: the young hus- 
band sees synthesised in one person a 
mother figure plus an older version of 
his own wife. This combination obvious- 
ly constitutes a very desirable sexual 
object . hence the heavy social taboo 
which has been created, the cruel jokes 
about mothers-in-law (laughter being an 
outlet for unconscious tension), and the 
fierce hate/love relationship between a 
man and his wife’s mother. 


For the young wife, her mother-in-law 
is often the most serious threat to the 
monopoly of her husband's love, a mono- 
poly deemed proper and “natural” by 
our monogamous society; his mother was 
her husband’s first and strongest love, 
the first and most influential object of 
his sexual desires - no wonder there is 
so much hate and jealousy. The mother, 
on the other hand, sees her reign at an 
end and vents the frustration of her own 
ute and loss on her poor daughter-in- 
aw. 


Why no “ father-in-law ” equivalent? One 
need only look at the position of woman 
in society, at the “double morality” of 
the ruling class, men, who impose a 
sexual code on their womenfolk so strict 
and inhuman that they need to invent the 
myth of the super-sexuality of the male 
to escape from it themselves. Thus 
fathers seldom have so much stored-up 
aggression to vent on their sons-in-law. 


The answer for pacifists and freedom 
lovers? A society where violence is al- 
lowed to burn itself out in its original 
form: sexual love, and where no sexual 
object becomes the subject of a taboo. 


Jenny James, 
76 Southbridge Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


9 September, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


ORPINGTON. 8 pm. 32 Elm Grove. Olive Gibbs 
on CND. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD. 7 her St Georges Bar- 
racks, Rectory Road. Leafleting of Army Week 
displays. Further information from Gordon 
Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth, Staffs 
(TAM 4562), C.100. 


10 September, Saturday 


BARROW IN FURNESS. 2.30 pm. Meet Straw- 
berry Hotel, Abbey Road for CND demonstra- 
tion: ‘' Work for Peace, not War'"’ prior to 
launching of the fourth British Polaris, 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Ave (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


MANCHESTER. Coach to Barrow-in-Furness to 
Protest against launching of Polaris. Book 
tickets from CND office (BLA 7511) or Margaret 
Ardern, 84 George St, Salford 8. 


WOLDINGHAM, Surrey. 3 pm. ‘* Whiteoaks,” 
Station Road. Garden party: Soviet guests, 
Unity Theatre Music Hall, Russian songs etc. 
British-Soviet Friendship Society. (UPL 6912). 


10-11 September Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM. Digbeth Civic Hall (near the 
Bull Ring, opp. Midland Red Coach Station). 
2.30 Sat and 10.30 Sun. Quarterly Meeting of 
National C.100, open to all supporters. Agenda 
includes: next Easter; the new shape of the 
peace movement; Vietnam; Rhodesia; indus- 
trial/professional action, etc. Details: 12 Good- 
win Street, N4 (ARC 1239). 


11 September, Sunday 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Wetgh House Church 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Folk concert: 
Hilda & Bert Ede. Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


LONDON WC2. 2 - 6 pm. Trafalgar Square. 
Independent Labour Party meeting: Vietnam, 
Rhodesia, Incomes Policy, Socialism. 


15 September, Thursday 


BARROW IN FURNESS. 9 am to midday. Silent 
vigil during the Polaris launching. Contact C. 
e1ebons le Friars Lane, Barrow-in-Furness. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Diane Harris on her first year at 
university. PPU. 


4 Il renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


step out with 


TEAM 


a new Commonwealth monthly magazine 
of lively articles and bright short stories 
set in Britain and other Commonwealth 
lands. SEND 2s 6d FOR TEAM’S INTRO- 
DUCTION AND FORERUNNER. 

Annual subscription 30s post free, or Join the 
Commonwealth Pen Friends Association, whose 
members receive a complimentary copy of 
TEAM post free monthly. 

Write: TEAM, 23 Aldgate, London EC3, 
AVEnue 5773. . 


Se a EE 


17 September, Saturday 


LONDON SE39. 39 Montbelle Road. Garden party, 
phone ELT 7279. CND. 


PRESTON. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
St Georges Road. North West Regional CND 
Council Meeting. All supporters welcome. 


18 September, Sunday 


EPSOM. 3 pm. 8a Links Road. Peter Moule: 
‘* Danilo Dolci and his work.’’ PPU. 


21 September, Wed. 


LIVERPOOL. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Hunter Street. Merseyside CND supporters 
meeting. Policy discussion to be opened by 
Dick Nettleton. 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. Lunch 
meeting, speaker: Dr Sture Linner, Director 
of the UN Information Service in London. 
Tea and coffee available at 12.30 pm. WILPF. 


22 September, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
push oad Kay Wheeler on ‘‘ Remedial teach- 
ng.” 3 


23 September, Friday 


LONDON. 12 midnight. Kings Cross. Commit- 
tee of 100 bus leaves for Coulport (Scotland) 
Action 24-25 September. £2 10s weekend return. 
BOOK NOW 10s deposit. ARC 1239. 
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Non-violent 
Defence 


The techniques involved in organised 
non-violence and training in the art of 
non-co-operation constitute the answers 
to the BOMB. 


Non-violence is the BURNING ISSUE 
OF THE DAY. A great deal has been 
written about these issues, but nothing 
concrete has yet emerged. 


An earlier attempt to form a Non-violent 
Defence League never really got off the 
ground. 


A further attempt is being made to 
fulfil this need. 


Will those who realise the urgency of 
this project write to Sam Cash, 6a 
Burnbury Road, London SW12 or phone 
him any evening at KEL 2436. 


3 December, Saturday 
MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Chorlton Town Hall. 
All Saints. CND Christmas Fair - gifts and 
helpers wanted: 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


“ Extremely stimulating and imaginative...” 


“Your illustrative material is brilliant, 
convincing ” - a reader in Los Angeles 


- Lord Chalfont, Minister of Disarmament 


and sometimes witty, often devastatingly 


“What a relief it is to find someone else expressing one’s own thoughts so 


clearly ...” -a reader in London 


“ Everything from sex to government.” - Anglia Television 
A pungent, witty assaut on Britain’s tottering institutions and prejudices, and 


DE-CANTING BRITAIN 


by George Delf 


A pungent, witty assault on Britain’s tottering institutions and prejudices, and 
an imaginative projection of personal and political goals worth aiming at. 


120 large-size pages. Many photos, cartoons and quotes. 
From Housmans Bookshop and leading booksellers, price 10s. or direct 


from Interpress, 8 Castle Street, 
(post included). 


Tribune 


is always fighting 

for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 


reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 
every Friday from all 
newsagent Is 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for 6s (pest free) er $1 US 


Framlingham, Suffolk. Price 10s 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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Prison 
“revolution” 


Reports in the Sun and the Guardian 

suggest that Lord Stonham, joint par- 

liamentary under-secretary at the Home 

Office, announced a revolutionary plan 

of prison reform to the British Con- 
ress on Crime, meeting in London last 

Konday. The government intends to 

substitute for prison sentences what the 

Guardian called “a system of treatment 

in freedom.” It hopes, said Lord Ston- 

ham, to reduce the present prison popu- 
lation of 33,600 by 15%. This would give 
prisons “the space vitally needed for 
prison reform.” Said Lord Stonham: 

‘Since prisons cannot cure crime, we 

will use them to cure criminals.” | 

The prison population is increasing at 

the moment at the unprecedented rate 

of 500 a month. Lord Stonham detailed 
five major changes: 

1. Institutions to be provided for the 
treatment of drunks, epileptics and 
drug addicts. (5,000 drunks are sent 
to prison annually.) 

2.Treatment other than prison for fine 
and debt defaulters. (20,000 annually.) 

3. Reduction in number of prison re- 
mands. (44,000 annually.) 

4. Suspended sentences for many jailed 


first offenders. (5,000 annually.) 

5. Release of “suitable prisoners on 
licence” after about one third of their 
sentence. : 

Priority will be given to setting up allo- 
cation centres throughout Britain where 
assessments could be made of the pris- 
oner and the type of treatment needed. 
These proposals bear a pronounced simi- 
larity to recommendations made by Nor- 
man House, a halfway house for ex- 
prisoners in London, to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Penal System last year. 
When Peace News contacted Merfyn 
Turner, founder of Norman House, and 
asked for his comments he nevertheless 
insisted that what Lord Stonham says 
must be taken “with a mountain of 
salt.” Lord Stonham promised eighteen 
months ago that the system of preven- 
tive detention would shortly be abol- 
ished, he said; but we have to wait until 
the Criminal Justice Bill is brought in 
the autumn before it will be. 

Mr Turner criticised the proposals im- 

mediately on two counts. Firstly, the 

drunks to be confined separately at 

Springhill prison will still be in prison, 

which isn’t appropriate to their needs. 

Secondly, the allocation boards to decide 

treatment of prisoners and _ suitability 

for parole will be composed of prison 
officials with no outside representation; 
this Mr Turner described as a “ closed 
shop”; prison officials obviously are not 
capable of knowing a prisoner properly. 

Mr Turner added: “ We must be realistic 

without being cynical.” 


SELLING THE ARMY 


Peter Cadogan writes: The armed forces, 
without conscription, have to sell them- 
selves; and they employ special publicity 
consultants to design their sales cam- 
paigns. One of the more recent ideas 
is that the Army will appeal more if it 
is presented as “ The Modern Technical 
Army ” in which the new recruit learns 
a trade that will make him the equal 
if not the superior of his opposite num- 
ber in civvy street. 
An elaborate exhibition has been de- 
signed on these lines and was_featured 
last week in the Bull Ring Centre in 
Birmingham. It was full of machine 
tools and electronics. The fact that the 
business of the Army is war was dis- 
creetly played down. 
Thirty miles away at Aylesmore Farm 
we who were attending the European 
seminar convened by the Committee of 
100, decided to go to Birmingham equip- 
ped with a suitable leaflet. We spent a 
morning writing and duplicating it. Its 
three parts were addressed respectively 
to young people, to soldiers and to tax- 

ayers. 

ithout any premeditated plan, we 
leafleted all civilians at the exhibition. 
Then, taking a deep breath, we started 


on the troops. Nearly all the men took 
copies and read them assiduously. Some 
were incensed. Some were interested. 
For about an hour the whole character of 
the exhibition changed into an intensive 
consideration of our case. (One of our 
number, from France, was amazed that 
we were not beaten up and thrown out 
immediately.) 


There was a revealing incident when 
one of the men, speaking to Bill Hether- 
ington, denied that there was any “ bull” 
in the Army. At that moment the 
officer in charge came up and ordered 
him to break off the conversation. That 
seemed to settle the argument for us! 
But a few minutes later the officer’s 
instructions were either forgotten or 
ignored and the discussion started up 
again, 

One of the soldiers, interested in our 
sales technique, made certain useful 
suggestions for the improvement of our 
leaflet. These were duly noted. We were 
then asked for extra supplies so that 
they could be taken back into barracks! 


Anyone who wants a specimen copy of 
the Aylesmore leaflet can get one from 
me at 13 Goodwin Street, London N1. 


WoW demand ‘mild’ 1 pc 


What has been described as a “mild” 
resolution was unanimously agreed at 
the War on Want conference at Gold- 
smith’s College last weekend: “ recog- 
nising fully” Britain’s economic diffi- 
culties but regretting the “slow pro- 
gress” towards achieving the target 
figures established in the UN Develop- 
ment Decade, the conference requested 
the British government: 
(a) “to allocate as soon as possible 
1% of the national income as official 
aid and to provide at least 85% thereof 
in the form of grants or long-term low 
interest loans, as requested by the 
OECD and the United Nations Econ- 
‘omic and Social Council”; 
(b) “to support any proposal at the 
forthcoming General Assembly that 
the target for the UN development 
programme for 1967 be $225 million 


The UN recommends that member nza- 
tions should give aid at 1% of the 
gross national product. John Keohane 
ointed out in an article in Peace News 
‘August 26) that British government 
aid amounts to about 0.8% of the GNP 
and that some underdeveloped countries 
are paying the pensions of retired Brit- 


John Barclay 


his friends are invited toa 
memorial service on Monday 
September 12 at 12 noon at 
St Martin in the Fields, 
Trafalgar Square, London. 


ish civil servants at a rate of 4% of 
their GNP. Mr Keohane has received 
a letter from Ben Whitaker MP, a form- 
er parliamentary private secretary at 
the Ministry of Overseas Development, 
describing his article as “mild.” “We 
should at once forbid any investment in 
South Africa and direct this to under- 
developed areas instead,” he says. 
Speaking’ to the Overseas Studies Com- 
mittee conference on September 5 in 
Cambridge, Dr Thomas Balogh, economic 
adviser to the Cabinet, called for a con- 
tinuation of bilateral aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. ““We must realise that 
there are good grounds for believing 
that a concentration on multilateral aid 
would tend to diminish aid, not so much 
because of balance of payment reasons 
po ooo of political reasons,” he 
said. 


BCPV Convention 


The British Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam are expecting 5,000 people to at- 
tend their National Convention at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Novem- 
ber 11. The convention is being called 
by “50 MPs, 50 academicians, 50 prom- 
inent trade unionists, 50 religious lead- 
ers, 50 influential women, 50 represen- 
tatives of the arts, 50 youth leaders and 
50 shop stewards.” It will be addressed 
by spokesmen from peace in Vietnam 
movements in America, Scandinavia, 
West Germany and France as well as 
Britain. 


{ 


HIROSHIMA SURVIVOR 
AT POLARIS LAUNCH 


On September 15 the Queen Mother is 
to launch the fourth British Polaris at 
Barrow-in-Furness. CND is organising a 
march from the Strawberry Hotel, Abbey 
Road, on Saturday September 10 at 
2.30 pm. The theme will be “ Work for 
Peace, not War.” 


On the day of the launching, a Thurs- 
day, CND will be holding a silent vigil 
from 9 am till midday outside the Yard. 
For further details contact C. Gibbons, 
le Friars Lane, Barrow-in-Furness. 

A 62-year-old survivor of the Hiroshima 
bombing wil join the silent vigil in 
Barrow when the Queen Mother launches 
the latest Polaris. Mr Busuke Simoe was 
invited to Britain by Mrs Anne Kerr, the 
Labour MP for the naval dockyard area 
of Rochester and Chatham, who was re- 
cently in Japan for the Hiroshima Day 
commemoration. 


Mrs Kerr was chairman of the interna- 
tional conference in Hiroshima on 
August 6. With Peggy Duff of CND she 
attended conferences and mass meetings 
in Tokyo, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, be- 
fore flying separately to Hong Kong and 
Thailand. Mrs Duff went on to South 
Vietnam. 

Speaking at a press conference in Lon- 
don last weekend Mrs Kerr expressed her 
deep concern that British troops may 
soon be asked to take over the military 
tasks at present undertaken by 35,000 
US servicemen in Thailand. The GIs are 
wanted to boost American fighting 
strength in Vietnam; Mrs Kerr is fright- 
ened that replacement of US Thailand 
troops wil be seen as a way of securing 


British military support for the US war 
effort by the back door. 

She intends to raise the matter in the 
House of Commons. At present 600 Brit- 
ish troops are in Thailand helping in 
the construction of a large air base near 
the town of Ubon close to the border 
with Laos. The Americans have five 
bases already in Thailand and it is 
thought that as much as 80% of the 
bombing of Vietnam is done from them. 


Polaris letter 


I was quite pleased to be accused of 
optimism by Bill Corr (August 19). It 
happens to me all the time and I get 
used to it. 

The local trades council has a consistent 
record of opposition to Polaris; it has 
pressed for positive work alternatives 
and it has won some allies to this end. 
I have not “investigated” it for Com- 
munist influence, but will take Bill’s 
word for it that it has a good record 
on “similar issues.” 

Albert Booth has been the MP for six 
months. He has clearly not had much 
chance to “establish himself in any 
great esteem,” but it seemed to me 
that what he has done to date has been 
right and deserves support. Moreover, 
the decision not to attend the Polaris 
launch was a personal one, taken on 
his own initiative and, therefore, signi- 
ficant. 

Dick Nettleton, 

14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


PPU Conference 


Sheila Deutsch writes: Domesday-listed 
Halsway Manor, newly acquired by the 
British Folk Dance and Song Society, 
was the site of this year’s successful 
Peace Pledge Union conference. With 
Will Elliott at the helm, the 30 adult 
participants and 12 children were steered 
through a week of varied and stimulating 
activity. 

The conference proper opened with an 
introduction by Sybil Morrison followed 
by three main talks. The first two con- 
cerned the controversial issues of “ Sanc- 
tions" by Harold Bing, and “‘(UN) Peace 
and Police Action” by Stuart Morris. 
Both gave broad historic reviews of their 
subjects, Bing pointing to the increasing 
areas of national conflict where measures 
short of war were acceptable solutions 
and Morris drawing attention to the 
change from UN reliance on the “ Big 
5” forces to the interpolation of lightly- 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


President de Gaulle’s A-test in the Paci- 
fic on Saturday will be the first involving 
a bomb hanging from a balloon over 
water. The balloon method, it is said, 
will prevent the nuclear fire-ball from 
touching the water and sending up radio- 
active particles. De Gaulle will be watch- 
ing the test from a French cruiser 25 
miles away. - The Times. 


David Steel, a Liberal MP, has been 
elected as president of Anti-Apartheid. 

A march of'300 people greeted delegates 
arriving in Blackpool for the TUC con- 
ference. The CND demonstration ended 
with an open meeting addressed by 
Clive Jenkins, Stan Orme MP and Peggy 
Duff. CND has been producing a daily 
magazine, Focus, during the conference. 
Four copies of Hubert Selby'’s novel 
Last Exit to Brooklyn were removed 
from the offices of the publishers, Calder 
any Boyars, last week. Two Scotland 
Yard detectives visited the offices with 


Laurence Hislam 


Laurence Hislam, whose death in a car 
crash in France was reported in last 
week’s Peace News, left a wife and six 
non-earning children. Their immediate 
expenses arising out of the accident, 
for which they did not have insurance 
cover, are £350; their needs will not 
stop there. Please send contributions to 
Norman Ford, Bankside, High Street, 
South Woodchester, Glos. 


armed troops between combatants. 
Neither speaker however could point to 
an approach on a pacifist basis. 

The third speaker, Dr Ralph Watson, 
a social psychologist, dealing with his 
specialised aproach to violence, was not 
prepared to put odds on human survival, 
and considered not nationalism but race 
conflict as the greatest danger with the 
population explosion and automation 
ranking second and third. The discus- 
Sions, which were broadly based on the 
topics, proved bright and constructive 
and ranged over the whole field of 
peace-making. 

In a concluding session Myrtle Solomon, 
the general secretary, wittily introduced 
a discussion on PPU’s future, with firm 
emphasis on a programme of increasing 
practical projects coupled with continu- 
ity and a conscious perseverence which 
added its own inspiration. 


a search warrant after a personal visit 
by Sir Cyril Black, the Conservative MP 
who has tried to bring a private prosecu- 
tion against the book. 

Lions Clubs throughout the world are 
sponsoring an essay competition to cele- 
brate their 50th anniversary in 1967. 
Eight regional winners who have devised 
a “plan for world peace” will receive 
$1,000 and will travel to the interna- 
tional convention in Chicago for the 
selection of the best essay and an award 
of a $25,000 educational and/or career 
assistance grant. Entry is open to any- 
one over 14 and under 23 on January 
15, 1967. . West Sussex County Times. 


Creative free play 


Brian McGrath writes: The London Free 
School is to start an adventure play- 
ground on derelict land on Acklam Road 
in North Kensington. There are a great 
many old tyres, some big water tanks, 
and much planking. There is also much 
dangerous junk, useful as a foil to ini- 
tiative. A high rope fixed to the one 
tree is a focal point. Already several 
“camps” have sprung up, shanty-like 
caves of canvas and cardboard. 

The London Free School appeals for 
nails, hammers, paint, and people to 
be about, preferably within a rota. Con- 
tact Mrs Laslett, 34 Tavistock Crescent, 
London W11 (PARK 9883). 
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